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Korean War on China 


by Y. C. Wang 


After more than three breath-taking 
months of fighting, reverses, and co- 
operation of many members of the 
United Nations, the War in Korea is 
nearly at an end. Unprovoked aggres- 
sion is halted; Soviet Russia and Com- 
munist China have shown no tendency 
to actually join in the struggle. The 
whole campaign is hailed by many to 
be a victory of the democracies. It 
seems to have brought Soviet Russia 
pack to the United Nations, and with a 
more conciliatory attitude than she 
showed for a long time in the past. 


All these happy facts are welcome 
to everyone interested in world peace. 
Yet whether the ultimate mo- 
tives of Russia are as simple as they 
appear on the surface still remains to 
be seen. The Kremlin leaders have long 
been famous for their skill in interna- 
tional politics. That they have simply 
miscalculated the reactions of the Free 
Nations and have thus suffered a com- 
plete defeat is a happy thought, but 
perhaps too good to be accepted unre- 
servedly. 

Totalitarian regimes live on suc- 
cesses. Although Korea itself is not 
important from the military point of 
view, the significance of a Russian de- 
feat—if it is a defeat—goes far beyond 
the borders of that country, It would 
mean to all the satellite states that the 
Kremlin was not to be depended upon. 
If it approved an action in advance— 
and in the case of Korea, who doubts 
it?—but just to back down when 
things went wrong, such leadership 
could not inspire the satellites with any 
confidence for the future. A profound 
disintegrating florce would be set in 
motion within the Communist bloc: 
either the creed would lose its momen- 
tum or many Titos would emerge see- 
ing that there is nothing to gain by 
aligning themselves with Soviet Russia. 

That this is clear to Stalin and his 
fellow-members of the Politburo can- 
not be doubted. Yet they seem to take 
it calmly. Are they merely good losers 
or do they have something up their 
sleeves? To answer this question even 
tentatively reouires us to link up Korea 
with Russia’s basic intention in the 
world today. 


The Communist theory of world 
revolution and the actual events in 
Eastern Europe and China after the 
war scarcely warrant any doubt of the 
basic aim of Soviet Russia. Yet she is 
not strong enough to pursue the aim 
by waging a major war. Her produc- 
tion in important industries—such as 
oil, aluminum, sieel, coal—lags far 
behind that of the United States alone. 
According to American sources her 
output in grain, which was the sole 
answer of her problems of nutrition 
during the last war, is 10% lower than 
the pre-war level, though her popula- 
tion is 16% higher. 

In military fields, she is strong in 
sub-marines and land forces, but weak 
on the sea and in the air. The estimat- 
ed stockpile of 450 atomic bombs of the 
United States, though unlikely to be 
the sole determining factor in a future 
war, is a very real deterrent power for 
Russia to start the global struggle. Thus 
world war at this stage cannot occupy 
the serious consideration of Stalin, who 


.is known to be a shrewd and careful 


calculator. - 
But there are other means to achieve 
the end Russia has in mind. She has 


~ got the whole of Eastern Europe—ex- 


cépt perhaps Yugoslavia—by. peaceful 
means, A friendly regime has been es- 
tablished in China—the strategic im- 
portance and the political significance 
of that country, if sheerly by weight of 
her size and population, have now be- 
come clear to all. It is not surprising 
that Russia has tried once more her 
hand in Korea. 

The reactions of the United States 
and other Powers naturally are not 
what Russia expected. To this extent, 
she has failed. The important point is, 
however, whether her-purpose in laun- 
ching the Korean War lies entirely 
within that country. Or has she other 
motives? If she has, have those motives 
failed together with the adventure in 
Korea? 

* * * 


Militarily Korea has never been 
thought by the Americans to be very 
important. As many have pointed out, 
if a global struggle should start, the 
United States very likely would with- 


draw from that area to avoid unneces- 
sary losses. On the strength of this fact, 
we are safe to think that Korea is only 
what Russia wants if it can be got 
cheaply, but she is in no hurry to take 
it at great cost. 

What is then the possible bigger 
motive behind the aggression, presum- 
ably ordered by Russia herself, of 
North Korea? There are feasible rea- 
sons. to think that it is closely related 
to the manoeuvre of getting Commu- 
nist China into the United Nations 
thereby helping to eliminate the Kuo- 
mintang from the map—a task Soviet 
Russia has assigned to herself quite 
sometime ago. 

The first reason is the importance of 
‘China as the base to spread Commu- 
nism over all Asia. From this country, 
Communist activities in Malaya, 
Burma, Indochina and other regions 
can‘ be directed and supported. If only 
China remains within the tight grip of 
the Kremlin, the trunk of the Com- 
munist tree in Asia is safe; the bran- 
ches and the leaves hardly matter. 
Viewed in this light, even the defeat 
of North Korea is not final. The lead- 
ers can take refuge in either Russia or 
China to wait for the opportune mo- 
ment for their come-back. 
~ The second reason is the present 
restlessness of the Chinese people. The 
Government in Peking has not fared 
too badly so far. The’ people’s currency 
has a presentable record. Corruption 
and incompetency of the officials are 
noticeably less than before. But who- 
ever reads-the reports of the govern- 
ment carefully cannot fail to see that 


. there are immense difficulties ahead. 


Taxes and levies are extremely heavy. 
The living conditions of the people re- 
main as bad as ever. Peasant rebellions 
are still in existence in the country. 
The majority of the merchants and in- 
dustrialists of standing has not accept- 
ed the repeated invitations of the 
government to go back to their own 
country. Particularly the Chinese do 
not like the Russians and do not see 
the necessity of leaning to the side of 
Russia. 

This is a most dangerous sign to 
Stalin. Something must be done to 
tighten the hold on the Chinese people. 
The most efficient means is obviously 
to improve their standard of living by 
sending them material aids. But it is 
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beyond Russia’s ability. Hence she has 
chosen the alternative of supporting 
Red China in international fields. She 
has fought with all the means at her 
disposal short of going to war, which 
she cannot do, to bring Communist 
China inte the. Security Council. If 
realised, this will immensely increase 
the prestige of both Stalin and Mao 
Tse-tung in the eyes of the people. 

Russia’s efforts, including her eight 
months long boycott of the United 
Nations, had not produced the result she 
desired. She must then do something 
drastic to turn the tide. She stood a 
good chance in starting the Korean 
War. If her good office was sought to 
mediate and to stop the fighting, she 
could demand the price that Red China 
be admitted into the United Nations. 
If the United States adopted a passive 
attitude, Korea would be added to the 
assets to Russia. Even if the scheme 
failed, as it nas, there were still 
chances that Red China, and therefore 
Russia, would come out better off than 
before. 

The United States has tried, for ob- 
vious reasons, to localize the conflict. 
To do this, she has declared repeatedly 
thai she has no aggressive designs in 
Forrnosa or Korea—a gesture evidently 
destined to appease Communist China, 
If Korea is temporarily lost to Russia, 
but Red China, the biggest junior part- 
ner in the Communist bloc, gains ad- 
mittance to the Security Council, the 
balance will certainly be in Russia’s 
favour. 


It may be argued that Communist 
China can get this without such devious 
means. She need only adopt a more 
friendly attitude towards the West, and 
the trick is done. The question here is 
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whether she is likely to turn the Tito 
way. If she cannot and will not, then 
the only alternative left is to gain the 
international status under, but not 
against, the auspices of Soviet Russia. 

Mao Tse-tung in his book “The New 
Democracy” stressed the necessity of 
leaning-to-one-side — obeying Russia; 
Liu Shao-chi in his numerous writings 
stated the undesirability of nationalism; 
Chou En-lai said the same thing. If 
the words of. the Communists are not 
believed, there are the hard facts to 
support them. The United Kingdom 
was among the first to recognize Mao 
Tse-tung; yet there is no sign of any 
British prosperity in China. Even Mr 
Nehru personally is not hailed as a 
friend, but is scorned by the Communist 
press as a fellow-traveller of the ‘Im- 
perialists’. 

Many have voiced the hope that the 
national feeling of the Chinese people 
will not tolerate the domination of So- 
viet Russia, and therefore Titoism must 
emerge in time. A simple statement of 
historical facts is enough to refute such 
wishful thinking. The last foreign- 
rulers held the throne in China for two. 
hundred seventy years ‘before they were 
ousted. Moreover, half of the time be- 
tween the third and the twentieth cen- 
tury China was ruled by, or under the 
domination of, foreigners. 

There remains the economic difficulty 
of China. It is said that China needs 
Western help in this field. It alone will 
bring the Communists to their knees 


towards the ‘democracies. In fact, 
China is receiving machineries from 
Russia and other satellite countries. 


These may not be enough but there is 
another méans. High death-rate re- 
sulting from. starvation was an out- 
standing feature in Russia after the 
Revolution. The Chinese Communists 
do not hide their intention to diminish 
the people’s standard of living and to 
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release in this way resources for capital 
investment. They may fail, but it will 
be many years before they are con- 
vinced of the failure. In the mean- 
while there is no reason to doubt Mao’s 
words — precisely by those who wish 
to be his friends. After all, the press 
in Red China is going full-strength in 
its eulogy of Russia and its attack of 
the West. 


x cm ® 


The firmness shown by the democra- 
cies in Korea is heart-warming to all 
the freedom-loving people in' the world. 
It proves in another way that Russia is 
not prepared for war. Time is gained, 
and the prospect of peace is much 
brighter than four months ago. Fur- 
ther troubles may start elsewhere, but 
they are unlikely to take such flagrant 
form as in Korea. It will be risky for 
Russia if she gains nothing this time. 
The satellites too cannot have much 
appetite for the game after what has 
happened. 

All depends, however. on what is the 
result of the peace in Korea. Should 
Red China get what Soviet Russia want- 
ed to give her — international rank 
among the Powers, the whole picture 
would be changed. Communist pres- 
tige will réach a new high in Asia. 
Russia will be free to consolidate her 
gains in China; other ingenious schemes 
will result in further troubles else- 
where. The lives sacrificed in Korea 
would be all in vain. 

The future of the United Nations can- 
not be brighter by having a new mem- 
ber on the side of Russia. If mnon- 
recognition of the Peking regime can- 
not by itself solve the problem, nor can 
the opposite course produce a miracle. 
It is just possible that this is precisely 
Russia’s main purpose behind all the 
shooting in the last four months. 


SOME POLITICAL ASPECTS OF FAR EASTERN 


A powerful desire for economic de- 
velopment is operative in all parts of 
Asia. It appears in Eastern Asia almost 
as a basic instinct of the age, profoundly 
distinguishing the present setting from 
the age-old apathy which prevailed 
until only a generation ago. For this 
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ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 
By E. Stuart Kirby 


state of feeling in extensive: it pervades 
all classes and communities. But it is 
also intense, because it is now vividly 
realised that social, cultural or other 
progress is not ovossible in the East 
without some preliminary advance in 
material respects. 

While reformers (of any school) may 
in the West think largely in terms of 
rearrangement, their comrade in the 
East must think essentially in terms of 
development. In other parts of the 
world, where economic conditions are 
even more “backward,” the ideas of 
reform and progress are still compara- 
tively vague and weak; but there is no 
doubt that Asia has entered an era in 
which collective consciousness of these 
issues is now a very imvortant factor. 
Both Nationalism and Communism now 
build almost entirely on this desire for 
progress. A 

Unfortunately, strong motives like 
these lead easily (in all parts of the 
world) to various forms of wishful 
thinking. The economist and the geo- 
grapher must warn, in the first place, 


that all Asia is comvaratively voor in 
essential resources. The comparison is 
on the one hand with America or 
Europe, or even with that other main 
area of recent development, Russia. On 
the other, the comparison is with the 
great and growing needs of As‘a’s vast 
and multiplying population. Asia does 
not contain the basic resources to per- 
mit the scale or k'nd of development 
attained by the Western and Northern 
areas. Asia’s minerals and sources of 
power are quantitatively insufficient, 
inconveniently located, and qualitative- 
ly unsatisfactory, by the standards of 
the older industrial regions. Yet it is 
heavy industrial development that is 
chiefly sought; in most peonle’s minds 
large scale industry in general, and 
metallurgy in particular, has become 
the symbol of a progressive and in- 
fluential nation. An agrarian basis is 
taken (by those who know nothing of 
rural Denmark or Canada) to mean in- 
feriority and stagnation: in the current 
and semi-meaningless term of abuse, a 
“colonial or semi-colonial status.” 
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Nevertheless, it is the agrarian prob- 
lem that is actually the urgent and 
dangerous one, and its solution is a 
precondition of longer-term industrial 
plans. The agricultural situation is so 
bad that it is even an immediate threat 
to viability; insufficient food is pro- 
duced, and the incidence of the increas- 
ing overpopulation is chronically on the 
agrarian sector, imposing Malthusian 
standards of wretchedness. Only a 
generalised and diversified pattern of 
development can furnish the means of 
checking the trend of diminishing re- 
turns and gradually restoring safety in 
this situation, which is really one of 
acute danger. 


One of the most remarkable events 
in the present period is the virtual 
fusion, in the East, of Nationalism and 
Communism. Agrarian discontent gives 
them a common momentum; aspirations 
of industrialism give them their main 
ground in common. Only the right 
wing of Nationalism suggested that the 
needs and circumstances of Asia are 
different from those of Western coun- 
tries; because the extreme form of this 
view was reactionary, proposing a re- 
turn to past conditions, it was con- 
demned altogether, though in its 
moderate forms it makes an important 
point. Another wide ground on which 
the Left and the Cenire have joined in 
a united front is the cult of autarky. 
Partly out of reaction from wartime 
circumstances of foreign domination 
and shortage of imported goods, the 
natural wish for local self-reliance has 
expanded into a desire for national self- 
sufficiency and a belief that full deve- 
lopment (i.e. great industrialisation) 
can be attained anywhere on a localised 
basis. The nationalist believes his peo- 
ple are so great, his country so rich in 
potentials, that they may certainly do 
what others have done in this direction; 
the communist holds that the power of 
the workers (a classification which he 
easily extends to be synonymous with 
“the people” in general) ‘is so great 
that it can work the same magic every- 
where under all conditions. Crude anti- 
foreignism simply adds fuel to these 
flames. 


There is no doubt that these tenden- 
cies are much inspired by the great 
example of the recent history of Russia. 
The fact is forgottenethat Russia is a 
vast territory, comparatively rich in 
land resources and relatively under- 
populated, where expansion was possi- 
ble on the basis of extensive agricul- 
ture. The Russians themselves are 
nowadays not allowed to remember the 
long years of oprivation that it cost 
them, nor the part played by the thoy- 
sands of well-paid foreign “specialists” 
whom they employed for the official 
doctrine of the now ultra-nationalistic 
Soviet Union is that Russian technology 
has for many centuries been in the 
vanguard of European science. Russia 
is today the most self-centred and self- 
contained state in the world; in the 
economic sphere, Russia has hardly any 
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velopment. Russian looting of indus- 
trial equipment in Manchuria (in 1945) 
gave practical proof of: Soviet intentions. 


It is very curious that while the West 
is criticised in every other respect in 
Russia and in Asia—its standards, 
value and practices being questioned in 
all sorts of ways—this does not apply 
to its technology, which is received 
with naive enthusiasm. But belief in 
need of Asia’s products, and can make 
no signicant contribution to Asian de- 
that technology is of course indispens- 
able for the cultivation of the idea that 
industrialisation is easy. glorious and 
even pleasurable; and the conviction 
that it is attainable on a petty national 
basis. Politicians and publicists are 
heading the rush towards one of the 
greatest disillusionments in history, in 
promoting these illusions; the course of 
intensive accumulation of capital must 
in fact mean years or generations of 
penury, self-sacrifice, discipline state 
control and manipulation. For these 
‘the mind and mood of the peonle is in 
no wise prepared; rather, in the day of 
liberation, they except immediate and 
exorbitant benefit. and the utmost per- 
sonal freedom. Exaggerated propa- 
ganda about foreign “‘exvloitation” may 
also have a boomerang effect: workers, 
encouraged to believe that capitalist 
concerns extract surplus value at the 
rate of hundreds or thousands ver cent, 
will expect proportionate returns from 
socialised enterprises which are sup- 
posed to be run for their especial bene- 
fit. The leaders of these irends of 
thought must themselves share these 
illusions, or else they are cynically con- 
fident of maintaining control by their 
own methods when the inevitable dis- 
appointment comes. 


At the same time, and most incon- 
sistently, the Western world and Am- 
erica in particular are expected (by all 
but the over-confident extreme left) to 
furnish free and more or less uncondi- 
tional “aid.” If one particular incident 
may be cited, as it is absolutely typical 
of the spirit of the age, the story may 
be told of one densely-populated and 
full-blooded Asian community which, 
as the result of some educational pro- 
paganda about blood transfusion, un- 
animously passed a mass resolution that 
a free transfusion service should im- 
mediately be instituted locally—and a 
large stock of plasma be brought at 
once from Australia by air. 


The experience of relief and rehabili- 
tation grants so far has been rather 
unfortunate. Something on the lines of 
a “Marshall Plan for Asia” was widely 
anticipated. Local pride is hyper-sen- 
sitive, and anv suggestion that methods 
adopted in Western Europe may be 
inappropriate in Eastern Asia may be 
regarded as insulting. Enthusiasts wish 
to go in one leav from the _ simplest 
techniques to the most advanced; this 
applies not merely in engineering etc., 
but also in administration and economic 
theory. The most advanced achieve- 
ments of international planning must 
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be the models; and great skill is shown 
in attempting to avvly the latest West- 
ern economic analysis to situations 
where its preconditions are lacking (i.e. 
in the bourgeois camp, where there is 
no complex and integrated economic 
system; and in the Marxist camp, where 
there is no proletariat). 


Nevertheless, the Eurovean Recovery 
Programme is essentially a “pump- 
priming” device, an advance of working 
capital to a groun of “going concerns,” 
given in return for certain specific 
development undertakings actually in- 
volving a diminished dependence on the 
donor. It cannot be transferred to a 
case where the need is for basic capital 
for primary development, where quite 
different arrangements are necessary— 
and also differént guarantees for the 
security of the investment. East Asia 
is very much less compact than Western 
Europe, not merely in the geographical 
sense, but in the interchangeability of 
its mental and practical procedures; so 
nearly ‘fedéral” a basis, requiring 
supra-national bodies and much com- 
mittee work — practically an _ inter- 
national civil service—is hard to envis- 
age in the East. Still, some coordina- 
tion and general planning can certainly 
be effected, possibly on a regional basis 
to start with. on lines foreshadowed by 
the work of the Special Commission in 
S.E. Asia, and by ECAFE. The advant- 
ages of a coordinated vlan, as against 
a “free for all.” or even successful 
regional development, are so obvious 
that no effort should be spared which 
can conceivably bring it nearer to 
realisation. 


Advocates of a more. generalised con- 
ception of development are likely to be 
Britain and Japan. Both these nations 
must “export or die,” they must seek 
the maximisation of trade and inter- 
course, and propose multilateral expan- 
sion of economic activity, building up 
with capital that does not descend from 
heaven or Fort Knox, but must be cur- 
rently earned and saved out of the 
extension of trade and ancillary ser- 
vices. They are main providers of the 
transport and communication which 
must more than any other factors, 
physically determine the tempo of Asian 
development. The impact of Japan on 
the outside world has to a great extent 
been screened by the circumstances of 
the occupation, and in particular by the 
Americans meeting the bill for Japan’s 
feeding and maintenance. Occupation 
restrictions are rapidly being «emoved, 
and the Japanese vressed to earn their 
own living abroad; Eastern Asia will 
soon begin to feel again, on the com- 
mercial plane, the effects of the ingenu- 
ity and hard-workingness of the Jap- 
anese. This process of adaptation, in- 
deed the whole economic history of 
Japan over the last eighty years de- 
serves the most careful study. Japan 
has given an outstanding example of 
the assimilation of Western technique, 
but also some invaluable lessons—and 
warnings—on the importance of inter- 
national stability. Japan’s light indus- 
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tries, with the’ form of organisation 
which ensures a: proper integration of 
the rural and urban economies, repre- 
sent a much sounder principle of de- 
velopment than some that are now 
fashionable; this principle of diffused 
development may yet prevail, if some 
of the distortions that arose in the past 
can henceforward be avoided. 


The ovossibilities of - development 
should give plenty of scope for all; if 
trade expansion is sufficiently great, and 
a reasonable division of labour can be 
arrived at, some of the fears of Japan- 
ese competition should prove to be 
somewhat exaggerated, in the changed 
circumstances. The British interest in 
Asia appears entirely indispensable, 
from the voint of view of any develop- 
ment prospects worthy of the name. 
The British Commonwealth and British 
institutions provide a framework with- 
out which overall development may in- 
deed be imposible. The Sterling Area 
is the main and most convenient link 
between Eastern Asia and the world- 
wide economy, maximising contacts 
with just those other countries whose 
needs are complementary to those of 
the East. Europe under the Marshall 
Plan soon discovered that within the 
orbit of the general dollar problem 
there was a secondary question of some 
importance to be dealt with with; 
namely, the necessity for a separate 
scheme of sterling payments in inter- 
European and colonial settlements. A 
similar issue would certainly present 
itself in any general plan of Asian de- 
velopment. 


Moreover, experience in overseas de- 
velopment activities in general, and 
particularly in factory techniques, 
banking, shipping, insurance and com- 
mercial practices, administration and 
many other matters, in the Orient and 
in all other foreign environments, is a 
sort of exvertise more highly and wide- 
ly developed by the British than by 
any other people. 


American funds and American energy 
could provide a tremendous impetus to 
the process of Asian development. The 
extent to which, by force of circum- 
stances, American aid and investment 
have been canalised in wartime and 
postwar conditions into governmental 
channels, easily leads people to forget 
that the underlying instincts and mo- 
tives are still keenly individualistic. 
As soon as possble, the United States 
government may drop a controlling role 
which is fundamentally uncongenial, 
and American initiative may revert 
with comparative suddenness to a basis 
of full-blooded private enterprise in 
this field. American activities in com- 
mercial and industrial matters, govern- 
ed by the attitude of helping those who 
have it in them to help themselves, the 
belief that progress makes room for 
everyone, and confidence in the econo- 
my of high wages, could have a ‘tonic 
effect and vrovide the dynamism that 
Asia needs. But this must be applied 
through just such a network as the 
British: Empire position in the East 
provides, and its effect would be much 
widened if other areas in Asia would 
move towards a similar basis of reci- 


procity. An examination of the present 
trend of American private and “semi- 
governmental” investment (as distinct 
from subsidies and political loans) 
clearly shows its natural mistrust of 
local particularism and nationalist 
restrictionism. 


A planned policy in the form of a 
scheme of selective investment is an- 
other possibility. “Key points” might 
be chosen, either particular localities 
or special industries, where an injection 
of fluid capital might have the maxi- 
mum effect from a developmental point 
of view, and these might be given pri- 
orities and facilities accordingly. . This 
shades easily—indeed, with dangerous 
rapidity, by political and other stand- 
ards of judgment—into what has here 
been termed a “going concern” policy, 
i.e. giving immediate backing to those 
countries or groups which are already 
well in the field and are credit-worthy 
from the investment point of view. This 
means in effect support of vested in- 
terests, discrimination, and in general 
the intensification of all the features 
of power-politics. The general objec- 
tion to all such conceptions needs to be 
formulated also in another aspect: 
namely, that one of the exacerbating 
factors in the Asian situation is the 
unevenness of development, as between 
geographical, political and social group- 
ings. This unevenness has been in- 
creased, rather than diminished, by the 
effects of the war. Only an _ overall 
plan, involving a generalised and equal- 
itarian conception of progress, can 
remédy this situation and check the 
centrifugal tendencies which are now 
apparent. 


* * * * 


The. ultimate choice would seem to 
be between a general plan, in the spirit 
if not the form of the European Re- 
covery scheme, and a tendency to dis- 
parate development on a regional basis. 
Southeast Asia would more or less na- 
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turally form one region, with special 
relation to the British sphere in the 
world outside. China, with Manchuria 
and North Korea, would be a compon- 
ent in the Soviet Bloc; in name and in 
reality, the expression is alarmingly 
reminiscent of the way in which Japan 
advanced to world-aggression. Russian 
weakness in transport would mean its 
practical separation from the rest of 
the world. Japan, under the regional 
dispensation, would necessarily con- 
tinue to be in part diverted from her 
natural role as the workshop of Asia, 
and occupy an artificial position. This 
is not to mention a third and greatly 
inferior alternative—which is that each 
country, or minor group of countries, 
should insist on the separatist and au- 
tarchical conception of self-develop-: 
ment and self-sufficiency. Persistence 
in this course would probably bring a 
reversion to the economic conditions: 
which prevailed at the very darkest 
hour of the years during which most 
of the Far East lay under Japanese 
occupation. Such a virtual breakdown 
must never again be allowed to occur. 
It is mecessary to strive continually for 
a general plan. 


Technical Assistance, as such, prob--: 
ably does not give a basis wide enough 
to be called a general plan—though, 
certainly, it may be referred to in terms 
of leverage, since it would work effects: 
more than proportionate to its own 
dimensions. It appears however, that 
‘the new scheme now coming forward 
under the name of “Technical Assis- 
tance Programme” does not rely only 
on the technological element, but postu- 
lates also an adequate scale of capital- 
isation. If so, it may eventually wider 
into the kind of overall approach that 
is required. What is needed is not 
another general expression like “Aid,” 
which covers so many problems without 
solving them, but a practical pro- 
gramme—the sign of which would 
surely be the use of a_ terminology 
meaning exactly what it says. 


Co-operation Between Nations 


Mr. Vyshinsky’s latest appeal to the 
U.S.A. to “to return to its wartime 
policy of co-operation” is, in the light 
of past experiences, regarded: with some 
suspicion much as all would like to 
share his conviction that things would 
thereby change.‘ He assured the U.N. 
Political Committee to which he was 
addressing his remarks, that “one can- 
not foster relations among the Powers, 
great or small, on a tough policy instead 
of a co-operative policy.” 

This statement of fact is in direct 
contradiction to the “tough” treatment 
which has hitherto been handed out by 
the Russian delegation to those U.N. 
delegates who ventured to disagree 
with Soviet principles. Undoubtedly 
the whole world would wholeheartedly 
welcome a “co-operative policy,” but 
no one can be blamed if a reason for 
the professed new attitude is being 
sought. American opinion veers 
towards the thought that perhaps the 
Soviet Government may. be realising to 


some extent that their avowed policy of 
intimidation or aggression is not so 
successful as had been anticipated. 
While the nations are anxiously seek- 
ing through the United Nations a more 
definite road to peace, such conciliatory 
phrases as Mr. Vyshinsky has now 
voiced would, if sincere, be more than 
welcome and Mr. John F. Dulles’ state- 
ment that Russia. has now an oppor- 
tunity to demonstrate her change of 
policy by negotiating treaties on Ger- 
many and Austria and calling off hos- 
tilities in Korea will be echoed through- 
out the world. 

Unfortunately the Soviet Union’s. 
system of boycotting any sectional 
meeting of the UN organisations put- 
ting forward a suggesion of which they 
disapprove has not yet been eliminated, 
for a meeting of the Committee of Non- 
Governmental Organisations of the 
Social and Economic Council which was 
convened to discuss relief measures for 
the Korean civilian population was 
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recently boycotted by them, although 
such an organisation is outside all poli- 
tical considerations being _ strictly 
humanitarian. 


It is not possible, however, that the 
boycott method can continue indefinite- 
ly. The Korean war appears to be in 
its final stages and no amount of 
vetoing will alter the fact that the 
aftermath of hostilities will need 
prompt action. Mr, Truman’s meeting 
with General MacArthur, who will now 
assume full control of Korea, is indica- 
tive of the urgency to formulate a pre- 
pared policy which can be put into 
effect immediately upon the cessation 
of war. The fundamental point in the 
tentative plans put forward by the U.S. 
government is that the authority of 
President Syngman Rhee’s government 
continues to be limited to South Korea, 
at least until such time as a general 
election can take place when the entire 
country will have an opportunity of 
airing its wishes. Some dissatisfaction 
is already being expressed by the South 
Korean Government over this clause as 
being “wrong in principle and untenable 
in action” since, it is argued, the pro- 
posal disregards the sovereignty of the 
State of Korea, but this state of affairs 
is undoubtedly necessary at least for 
the time being. Southern Korea can do 
little about it and is not in a position 
to put forward any claims whatsoever. 
It is clear that a unified Korea in con- 
trast to the ghastly farce of the 38th 
Parallel, could assume authority with 
the backing or a minimum of United 
Nations troops which, after the estab- 
lishment of peace and security, will be 
withdrawn leaving the Koreans respon- 
sible for the solution of their own 
domestic problems. 


It is interesting to note that the 
proposals put forward for the establish- 
ment of peace and order envisage no 
change or as few as possible in the 
North Korean land reforms and 
nationalised industries until such time 
as a national government can become 
effective. Relief organisations will, 
however, following the cessation of hos- 
tilities—and even before, in all districts 
now free of war—be put: into imme- 
diate action and these will be made 
responsible for the. distribution of re- 
lief, preventing unrest, starvation and 
disease.. It is here that the Russian 
Government along with delegates from 
other members of the United Nations, 
could co-operate with signal success 
and efficiency and it is sincerely to be 
hoped that their present boycott of the 
Non-Governmental Organisation of the 
Social and Economic Council will not 
be maintained and that Mr. Vyshinsky’s 
proposal for greater co-operation 
between nations will be implemented. 


If Mr. Vyshinsky is sincere in his 
expressed desire for co-operation then 
the statement made by Mr. Churchill 
last week at the Conservative Party’s 
annual conference. “I do not believe 
war is inevitable,’ will become more 
than a pious hope. 


* = * 
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BRITAIN AND DEVELOPMENT IN SOUTH 
AND SOUTH-EAST ASIA 


A summary of the Post-War Contribution of the 
United Kingdom 


Britain has long been concerned 
with the ecunomic and social deve- 
lopment of South and South-East 
Asia. Speaking in the House of 
Commons on May 9, 1950, Myr. 
Younger, UK Minister of State, de- 


fined Britain’s objectives in South and 
South-Hast “Asia as being ‘to en- 
courage the development and _ stability 
of the independent national States 
there, to help them’ to raise their 
standard of living and to maintain 
their independence.” Nearly all the 


countries of the region have: now 
achieved self-government, while 
those territories, such as Malaya, 


which are still dependent, are moving 
towards the same goal through con- 
stitutional advances. The main eco- 
nomic needs. of most of these coun- 
tries are now financial aid and tech- 
nical assistance in developing their 


resources. 
Progress in developing the re- 
sources of South and South-East 
Asia, and in promoting the welfare 


of its peoples was interrupted by the 
war. Following the expulsion of the 
Japanese, the restoration of law and 
order 4nd the rehabilitation of shat- 
tered economies were necessary be- 
fore further advances could be made. 
Britain has made substantial con- 


The Commonwealth Conference just 
terminated in London, although not yet 
approved in detail by the countries con- 
cerned, is in effect co-operation on a 
magnificent scale in that the scheme 
covers the economic development of 
almost the whole of South and South- 
East Asia. Unfortunately all the mem- 
bers of the Commonwealth did . not 
participate in the Conference, but it is 
emphasised that the door remains open 
for their admittance at any time. 

The scheme promises to forge a new 
link between those ‘nations comprising 
the British Commonwealth, by a com- 
mon purpose of raising the standard of 
living in such Asian areas as come 
under the influence of the Common- 
wealth or are closely linked to it. The 
direct object of the plan of giving 
economic aid is to act as a counterblast 
to communism. The cost of the scheme 
has not yet been fully worked out, but 
to enable the proposal to become effec- 
tive it is considered possible that some- 
thing anoroaching nearly £200 million 
sterling. will be required over a period 
of six years. It is hoped that America 
may also contribute something and such 
assistance mav preve necessarv if the 
many plans for the development of 
backward regions are to be_ carried 
through. The scheme is still in its 
initial stage. but unquestionably pro- 
mises to be the largest economic inter- 
national co-operative scheme _ ever 
attempted. 


‘ministration 


tributions to these ends. Her major 
(concern has ‘necedsarily been with 
the problems faced by her own 


colonies and by fellow members of 
the Commonwealth. At the same 
time, she has addressed herself to 
problems common to the area as a 
whole. 


The nature of the immediate post- 
war contribution of Britain was lar- 
gely conditioned by the circumstances 
created by the suddenness and com- 
pleteness of the Japanese capitulation 
in. August 1945. This resulted in a 
breakdown of all administration. 
There was a time-lag between the 
collapse of the Japanese and the ar- 
rival of relieving forces during which 
lawlessness gained ground and the 
system of distribution and transport 
was further impaired. Therefore, it 
was necessary to restore law and 
order and to avert a _ threatened 
famine over a wide area before effect 
could be given to development plans. 


In Burma, Malaya and the North 
Borneo Territories, this task fell to 
the British Military Administrations, 
pending ithe restoration of civil ad- 
which . took place in 
Burma on October 16, 1946, in Malaya 
on April 1, 1946, in Sarawak on 
April 15, 1946, in Brunei on July 6, 
1946, and in North Borneo on July 15, 
1946. British expenditure on this 
account amounted to £15.5 million in 
Burma, to £4.2 million in Malaya 
and to £1.2 million in the North 
Borneo Territories. In addition, these 
Military Administrations provided relief 
stores to the value of £15 million, 
which made an important contribu- 
tion towards repairing the deficiency 
in supplies. Britain also contributed 
towards ensuring the equitable distri- 
bution of available supplies of rice 
and other foodstuffs through the office 
of the Special Commissioner for the 
United Kingdom in South-East Asia 
which was set up under Lord Killearn 
in March 1946 with a general mandate 
to do all that was possible to avert the 
threat of famine. On the initiative 
of the Special Commissioner, all the 
non-Commonwealth and Common- 
wealth countries in the. area 
co - operated through meet- 
ings of liaison officers in  under- 
taking responsibility for distribution 
and other detailed arrangements 
within the region in connection with 


Note: The term “South and South-East 
Asia’ covers the following countries: 
(a), Commonwealth countries:—India, 
Pakistan, Ceylen, the Federation of 
Malaya, Singapore, North Borneo, 
Sarawak and Brunei. Of these India. 
Pakistan and Ceylen are Member 
States of the Commonwealth: the 
other territories are dependencies of 
the United Kingdom. (b) Non-Com- 
monwealth countries: — Burma, Siam, 
the Associate States of Indochina, and 
Indonesia. 
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the allocations of rice to importing 
countries made by the International 
Emergency Food Council. The meet- 
ings of the liaison officers ended on 
November 10, 1949, the international 
allocation of rice terminating at th 
end of that year. . 

Since the restoration of civil ad- 
ministrations, Britain has continued 
to afford help in maintaining security. 
In Malaya, Britain has so far made 
grants in aid of the cost of internal 
security to the amount of £8 million, 
and has also undertaken to meet the 
full cost of Imperial forces engaged in 
assisting the Government of the Fe- 
deration of Malaya, in ‘quelling Com- 
munist-inspired banditry. The extra 
costs incurred by Britain through em- 
ploying these forces in Malaya during 
the past three years amount to £6.94 
million. The UK Government is now 
considering an application from the 
Government of the Federation of 
Malaya for a further grant towards 
the cost of internal security. Britain 
has also contributed towards the 
effort of the Burmese Government to 
deal with the problem of internal se- 
curity by handing over military 
equipment and naval vessels to a 
total of £5 million at the time of the 
transfer of power in 1947 and _ also 
undertaking to provide training for 
fhe personnel of the Burma Forces. 
More recently, in June 1950, Britain 
contributed £3,750,000 towards an 
interest-free loan of £6 million made 
to Burma by the Governments of 
Australia, India, Pakistan, Ceylon as 
well as of the United Kingdom. The 
purpose of the loan is to enable the 


Government of Burma to strengthen 
its internal administration as pro- 
gress is made in restoring order to 


disturbed areas. 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL AID 
(1) Sterling Releases 


The United Kingdom has released 
sterling to India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
from the accumulated sterling 
balances which had arisen as a re- 
sult of the war and which were 
blocked, enabling them to meet con- 
siderable deficits in their overall 
balance of payments. While this is 
only allowing them to use what is 
their own, the result has been to 
give them access to goods and_  ser- 
vices, particularly from the United 
Kingdom, and in the case of India and 
Pakistan to gold and dollars from the 
central reserves. Thus, India and 
Pakistan have been enabled, in the 
four years 1946/49 to run an overall 
deficit of about £320 million (in- 
cluding a dollar deficit of £117 mil- 
lion). This deficit, and a capital out- 
flow of about £80 million, have been 
financed by a reduction of some £400 
million in their sterling balances. In 
other words it has enabled them to 
meet both their overall deficit on 
current account and the part of it 
with the dollar area. (These figures 
exclude that part of the dollar de- 
ficit which was financed by borrowing 
from the International Monetary 
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Fund. Ceylon has been enabled to 
finance an overall deficit of £20 mil- 
lion. The support given to the eco- 
nomies of India, Pakistan and Ceylon 
in 1946 to 1949 can be reckoned to be 
of the order of £300-£350 million. 
In addition the United Kingdom has 
granted India releases of £250 mil- 
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lion and Pakistan £15 million, which 
will enable these countries to run 
balance of payments deficits in 
1950/51, and releases are being ne- 
gotiated for Ceylon. Details of 
leases from the sterling balances 
given below. 


July 1950- Total 


= a J July 1948- July 1949- 
a aa hag cise Tube 1949 June 1950 June 1951 
£ million 
fo, Se ee re 
i 284 
Enidiagass .weeprncnor 35 (a) 18 81 100 50 
Pakistan) sy ccinsiase — 6 (b) 10 (da) 17 (e) 15 (f) 48 
ISeylony (ica eaepite _— 3.5 (c) 1.75 7 (to be 12.25 
(Apr.-Dec.) (Jan.-June) negotiated( 
Notes: (a) Plus 30 for working balances. 
(b) Plus 10 for working balances. 
(c) Plus 4 for working balances. 
(d) Plus 2 for working balances. 
(e) Plus 14 for special purposes. 
(f) Plus 242 for special purposes. 
(Total for working balances and special purposes: 6242) 
(2) War Damage Compensation tically when the time comes. This 


In 1942, the United Kingdom Gov- 
ernment declared as its general aim 
that property and goods in the Colonies 
which had beer destroyed or damaged 
as a result of the war should be re- 
stored after the war, insofar as re- 
sources would permit. Britain also 
declared it would give what assistance 
it could to any Colonial Government 
whose resources were insufficient for 
this purpose. In accordance with 
that undertaking the United Kingdom 
Government has provided the assist- 
ance detailed in later paragraphs. 
This assistance is not relief, but is 
part of rehabilitation measures which 
are considered in the next _ section. 
The object of both war damage com- 
pensation and rehabilitation expendi- 
ture is to restore productive enter- 
prise. This object is explicitly stated 
in the scheme of war damage com- 
pensation prepared by the Malayan 
and North Borneo Governments. 


(a) Malaya and Singapore. The 
Malayan scheme of war damage com- 
pensation contemplates a total ex- 
penditure of £55 million. Towards 
this, the United Kingdom Government 
has agreed to makes a free gift of £20 
million and to make available, if re- 
quired, an interest-free loan of up to 
£18.5 million repayable, to the ex- 
tent it is taken up, in equal annual 
instalments over 20 years, starting in 
1946. Not more than £10 million of 
the loan can be raised in any one 
year. Announcing this decision in a 
Written Parliamentary Answer on 
May 14th, 1948, His Majesty’s Gov- 
ernment said: “These sums together 
with ‘certain assets available to the 
Malayan Governments should be 
broadly sufficient to finance a scheme 
of the order which is agreed to be 
necessary. If the proceeds from 
Japanese reparations which are as’ yet 
unknown are insufficient to fill the 
remaining gap, and if Malayan Gov- 
ernments are consequently in dif- 
ficulties in completing the scheme, H. 
M. Government have‘ undertaken to 
consider further assistance sympathe- 


offer, which is final, is conditional on 
H. M. Government being satisfied that 
the scheme as finally put into effect 
is an effective instrument of rehabili- 
tation.” 


(b) Borneo Territories (N. Borneo, 


Sarawak, Brunei). In a_ statement 
made to the House of Commons on 
December 14th, 1948, His Majesty’s 


Government declared its readiness to 
assist the three Governments to 
finance a scheme of compensation, to 
alleviate hardship and to rehabilitate 
industries, estimated to cost £1,983,- 
SES This assistance would take the 
forms of free grants totalling £816,- 
666 of which £583,333 is provisional- 
ly allocated to N. Borneo and £233,- 
333 to Sarawak and Brunei, and of 
interest-free loans up to a miximum 
of £1,166,666 to the extent that the 
three territories are unable to meet 
the balance from their own resources, 
and of which a maximum of £746,- 
666 is ear-marked for N. Borneo, 
£315,000 for Sarawak and £105,000 
for’ Brunei. 

Practically none of these contribu- 
tions have yet been taken up. But 
provision has been made in the 
Colonial and Middle Eastern Services 
Vote of the United Kingdom Budget 
for 1950/51 of the following: 


£ million 
Malaya and Singapore ............ 5 
N. Borneo and Sarawak .......... 65 
Total!) (Ams ieamacireseh ceaeee 5.65 


(3) Rehabilitation 

The financial contribution of the 
United Kingdom to the rehabilitation 
of warshattered economies in South 
and South-East Asia has been shared 
between Burma, Malaya and North 
Borneo. 


(a) Burma:—The United Kingdom 


ahas afforded the following direct loans 


and credits which have enabled 
Burma Government to finance 
plies of consumer goods, transport 
and other equipment in connection 
with restoring rice production. 


the 
sup- 
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£ million 
(i) Votes of Credit to the end of 
the financial year 1945/46 12.81 
di) An interest-free loan of £30 
million, 1946/47, with pro- 
vision for repayment starting 
from 1952. Of this, £1.1 mil- 
lion has already been repaid 
and £15 million has been for- 
given under the Treaty dated 
October 17th, 1947 between 
the U.K. and Burma ........ 
Army and Civil Supplies 
Stores to a value of £13.7 
million were provided against 
repayment. (Of the total, £5 
million has been forgiven un- 
der the Defence Agreement 
made in connection with the 
above mentioned Treaty (see 
p. 2) and repayment of the 
balance of £8.7 million is be- 
ing disputed in part by the 
Burma Government) 13.7 
In addition to this direct aid, the United 
Kingdom Government has contributed in- 
directly to rehabilitation in Burma by the 
following ex gratia payments: 
(iv) An exgratia payment has been 
made to U.K. business in- 
terests whose property sus- 
tained war damage in Burma, 
to assist them in the task of 
rehabilitation. Of this sum 
£46 million has been paid to 
the Burmah Oil Compapy 
(v) An exgratia payment has been 
made to the Irawaddy Flotilla 
Company in respect of damage 
to its interests caused by war 


, 30.00 
(1il) 


10.00 


1.25 
(approx.) 


(vi) The United Kingdom Govern- 


ment gave a guarantee ‘to the 
Burmah Oil Company against 
losses incurred on _rehabilita- 
tion after March 7th, 1949. The 
guarantee was withdrawn on 
January 3lst, 1950, _ The 
amount of the claim to be 
made by the Burmah OU 
Company has not yet been 
settled, but the U.K. Govern- 
ment has made provision for 
£1 million in the 1950/51 
Estimates f _ 1.00 

(b) Malaya:—The United Kingdom 
contribution under this head should 
be considered in conjunction with 
that made to War Damage compensa- 
tion which is specifically related to 
the rehabilitation of industry. 

The United Kingdom Government 
have agreed to the Federation of 
Malaya borrowing £12 million on the 
London market to finance rehabilita- 
tion and development projects in- 
cluding railway and road communica- 
tions, drainage and irrigation schemes 
and other public works. Of this 
amount, £8,050,000 has already been 
raised, the loan having been issued at 
par, carrying interest at the rate of 
3%, and redeemable between 1974 


(c) North Borneo. War devastation 
in North Borneo was severe. This, to- 
gather with the expenses involved in 
the change-over from the Chartered 
Company to Crown Colony Government 
in July 1946, led to special considera- 
tion of the Colony’s financial needs. 
Reference has already been made to 
* the United Kingdom contribution in re- 
spect of war damage compensation. In 
addition, assistance in the form of 
grants in aid and interest-free loans has 
been provided for the period of recon- 
struction to the amount of £2,700,000. 
This sum is made up as follows: 


Grants to meet budget deficits to 
the end of 1948 

Interest-free loans 

An ex gratia payment to the War 
Victims Fund ..... : 

Grant-in-Aid of Recon 
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Referring to the value of these con- 
tributions, the Governor of North 
Borneo has said that because of them 
“this territory enters into its career as 
a Crown Colony unencumbered by any 
millstone of debt, and with a sufficient 
sum to repair the damage wrought by 
the war”. 


(4) Development 


The United Kingdom is making a 
substantial contribution to the develop- 
ment needs of South and South-East 
through the Colonial Development and 
Welfare Vote and the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation. 

(a) Colonial Development and Wel- 
fare Vote. By the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act of 1945, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom is to contribute £120 mil- 
lion to development and welfare in the 
British Colonies over a ten-year period 
to March 31st, 1956. Each colony has 
been invited to draw up a development 
plan, to be financed partly from the 
territories’ own resources, partly from 
United Kingdom grants under the C.D. 
& W. Act and partly from external loan 
finance, where necessary. These plans 
are reviewed and approved in London 
by the Colonial Secretary, who is ad- 
vised by the Colonial Economic and 
Development Council. On the basis of 
these plans allocations are made under 
the Act both to individual colonies and 
regional groups of colonies. 

Allocations to British Colonies in 
South-East Asia and actual expenditure 
from the allocations to March 31st, 1950 
are given below: 


Malaya 


Malayan Building Society to promote a 


housing scheme in Singapore 

Malaya Electricity, to provide an _ elec- 

tricity grid for the Federation of Malaya 
N. Borneo 

N. Borneo Abaca, Ltd. a project for the 

development of Manila hemp 


Seven other projects in the area are 
planning. 


(5) Exports of Capital Equipment 
The extent to which the United 


equipment for countries of South and 


Expen- 
diture 
Territorial to June 
Allocation 30th, 1950 
£ 


£ 
Malaya and Singapore .. 5,000,000 358,000 
North Borneo : 1,125,000 251,000 
Sarawak) .2iuts.onee 1,125,000 274,000 
Regional Allocation ‘to 
N. Borneo, Sarawak, 
Brunel ..4.i0e ase . 250,000 — 


(b) The Colonial Development Cor- 
poration. The broad purpose of the 
grants made under the Colonial ‘De- 
velopment and Welfare Act is to assist 
Governments to establish essential eco- 
nomic and social services. Thus, Sara- 
wak proposes to use part of its alloca- 
tion tor road construction, a teachers’ 
training centre, and a factory develop- 
ment plan, while Malaya proposes to 
press ahead with a survey of the mine- 
ral resources of the country and with a 
new technical college, medical services 
and with improving roads. Through 
the Colonial Development Corporation 
established under the Overseas Re- 
sources Development Act of 1948 with 
borrowing powers of £110 million, the 
United Kingdom is making capital 
available for purely economic projects 
in the Colonies of a nature likely to pay 
their own way. 

The Corporation has set uv a regional 
subsidiary Company with a registered 
office in Singapore, covering Brunei, 
Hongkong, Malaya, North Borneo, 
Sarawak, and Singapore, which acts as 
the Corporation’s agent in investigating 
projects and managing undertakings. 
The Corporation’s present capital com- 
mitment in these territories amounts: to 
£4,358,000, distributed as follows: 


Expenditure to 


Capital Sanction June eee 1950, 
£ 


375,000 50,000 
3,750,000 250,000 
233,000 100,000 


at the stage of active investigation and 


Kingdom is a source of supply of capital 
South-East Asia is illustrated by the 


following table which shows the percentage share of India, Pakistan, Burma, 


Ceylon, Malaya, Indonesia and Siam 
classes of capital goods in the four 


in the total of British exports of certain 
years 1946-1949. The percentages for 


1946-48 do not take account of British exports to Siam. 


Ivon and steel and manufactures taereof 
Non-ferrous metals and manufactures 
Electrical Goods and Apparatus 
Machinery 
Vita otal! wangatine nue rcs c 5 O00 On NINO Oxo bio Ox nscie 


1946 1947 1948 1949 

8.5 12.5 10.0 10.7 
17.3 18.8 11.0 10.4 
16.0 19.6 15.0 18.7 
20.3 214 19.1 18.7 
16.2 13.0 10.3 10.6 


The percentage share of the Indian sub-continent alone in total British exports of 


these classes of goods is as follows: 


Iron and steel and manufactures thereof 
Non-ferrous metals and manufactures 
Electrical Goods and Apparatus 
Machinery ...--ccensersesseeeeveecnen 
WBE CISS! atare ic, ciaiarei ovo. sielarosnssiexetararevosat (otayelin s/s) Siw ahal any,» 


The important place which capital 


goods occupy in the United Kingdom’s 
export trade with South and South-East 
Asia is also illustrated by the following 
comparison. In 1947, U.K. exports to 
the world as a whole of these five 
classes of capiial goods represented 


1946 1947 1948 1949 

45 5.5 5.0 5.5 
16.0 13.0 8.0 6.5 
12.0 14,0 10.0 13.0 
17.0 17.0 16.0 15.0 
11.0 8.0 6.0 6.0 


45.8% of total U.K. exports to all coun- 
tries whereas U.K. exports of the same 
goods to the above-mentioned countries 
of South and South-East Asia were 
54.8% of total U.K. exports to those 
countries. The percentages for the 
years 1949 were 48.2 and 52.2. 
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(6) Technical Assistance 


The progress of development in South 
and South-East Asia is dependent upon 
the provision of technical knowledge 
and skill able to make effective use of 
the resources available. Technical as- 
sistance afforded by the United King- 
dom Government has taken two forms. 


(a) The provision of training facili- 
ties. At present, ~4,500 people from 
South-East Asia are being trained in 
United Kingdom Universities and tech- 
nical colleges. (b) Technical advice 
and help in promoting and laying the 
basis for schemes financed with the aid 
of grants from ,the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Vote, and schemes 
promoted by the Colonial Development 
Corporation. (c) Of particular im- 
portance is geological survey not only in 
exploitation of mineral resources but 
also as the basis for soil surveys and 
the application _of advances in soil 
science and making possible the syste- 
matic estimation and exploitation of un-. 
derground water resources. In 1948/49 
Dr. Dixey, Geological Adviser to the 


Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
visited Singapore, the Federation of 
Mechanical Sngineers. Ltd. (Slough) 


discuss with the various Administra- 
tions their schemes for geological sur- 
veys, As a result a grant of £107,650 
has been made from the Colonial De- 
velopment and Welfare Vote for a Geo- 
logical Survey for North Borneo and 
Sarawak, and a grant of £325,000 for 
the expansion of geological survey in 
the Federation of Malaya. Efforts have 
been made to..increase the supply of 
geologists available for Colonial geolo- 
gical Survey work. As a result of cir- 
cularising other Commonwealth coun- 
tries several well-known geologists 
have been secured, Thus, of the total 
of 25 new recruits that it was hoped 
to secure in 1948/49, 18 were obtained. 


Other technical assistance afforded. b 
the United Kingdom under the heading 


of Colonial Development and Welfare 
includes: ‘ 


(d) The air-pnotography carried o 
by the RAF which by Mace 1949, had 
covered 6,600 square miles in North 
Borneo, 5,500 square miles in Sarawak 
and 9,500 sauare miles in Malaya. This 
preliminary survey work is essential 
before development can go ahead. (e) 
in 1947/48, Professor E. E. Cheeseman 
visited Malaya, North Borneo and Sara- 
wak to survey. the possibilities of es- 
tablishing cocoa as a cash crop. Asa 
result, experimental plots have already 
been established. (f) In 1947, Profes— 
sor Raymond Firth visited the Federa- 
tion of Malay and made a sociological 
survey of peasant conditions in the 
country. (g) The Colonial Medical 
Research Council has been active in 
promoting anti-malarial work. 

In addition to Government assistance, 
British firms have been active in pro- 
moting manufactures, and training S.E. 
Asians, particularly in India. For 
example in India the following concerns 
have been established and provide for 
the training of Indians to fill the tech- 
nical pesitions that will be occupied in 
the first place. by U.K. citizens. 


‘ing about Rs. 3,000 each. 


Prefabricated Houses. A factory near 
Delhi is now entering into production. 
It should produce 16 houses a day cost- 
The U.K. 
firm concerned is Messrs. Structural and 
Mechanical Engineers Ltd. (Slough) 


who are providing technicians and 
training replacements. 
Sewing and Gramophone Needles. 


Needle Industries (India) and Needle 
industries, Redditch, England, have 
entered into an agreement to establish 
a needle industry in India. The U.K. 
firm will be providing plant, technicians 
and training. 


Locomotives. By agreement with the 
Government of India the Locomotive 
Manufacturers Association has under- 
taken (over 5 years from 1949) to vro- 
vide technical and supervisory staff for 
the Indian Government locomotive fac- 
tory at Chitteraniang, which is a Rs. 
14 crore project designed eventually to 
supply all India’s needs for locomotives. 
In the first stages, the locomotive Manu- 
facturers. Association will also provide 
components, 


Boilers. In 1949. the U.K. firms of 
Babcock and Wilcox concluded an 
agreement with the Indian firm of Birla 
Brothers Ltd., to set uv a boiler factory 
at Agarpara near Calcutta, to manufac- 
ture boilers and associated plant. Bab- 
cock and Wilcox are supplying eom- 
ponents, technical assistance in design 
and layout, and training in the U.K, for 
Indian personnel, 


Bicycles. Tube Investments - and 
Messrs. Murugappa (Madras) have con- 
cluded an agreement for a company, 
registered capital £525,000, to manu- 
facture cycles under the trade mark of 
“Hercules India”. An initial produc- 
tion of 100,000 has been determined. 
U.K. technical supervision is to be pro- 
vided and Indian personnel are to be 
trained in the U.K. The U.K. concern, 
Raleigh Industries Ltd., have concluded 
an agreement with Messrs. Sen and 
Pandit for the establishment at Aransol 
of a cycle factory, with an authorised 
capital of £750,000, which will initially 
produce 50,000 cycles a year. 


CONCLUSION 


Britain’s post-war contributions to 
rehabilitation and development in South 
and South-East are concrete evidence 
of her traditional desire to promote the 
peace and prosperity of the peoples of 
the area. 


This volicy, while enlightened. is also 
one of self-interest insofar as a high 
level of trade between South-East Asia 
and the rest of the world is of great im- 
portance to the future economy of the 
sterling area, with Britain at its centre. 
The changes wrought by the war in the 
pattern of world trade threatened the 
fundamental stability of the sterling 
area not only because of the temporary 
crippling of British export industry, but 
also because of grave damage to the 
productive power of the South and 
South-East Asia countries whose output 


of food and raw materials form an 
essential link in the chain of world 
trade. 
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In devoting her resources to re- 
habilitating the economics of these 
countries, hard pressed though she has 
been in other directions, Britain has. 
thus served her own interests as well 
as those of the area. More recently, 
however, it has been recognised that- 
only a concerted effort by all countries 
interested in the area can hope to give 
the added impetus to the process of new 
economic development which is needed 
if the pressure of increasing population 
is to be overcome and standards of 
living improved through a sustained in- 
crease in productivity. 


The Commonwealth Consultative 
Committee 


A major initiative towards such an 
effort has now been taken by the Com- 
monwealth, several of whose members 
between them form an important part 
of the area. The Conference of Com- 
monwealth Finance Ministers which 
met in Colombo in January 1950, recog- 
nising the need for joint action, set up 
a Commonwealth Consultative Commit- 
tee which met for the first time in May 
at Sydney. The Committee there 
agreed that while the economic develop- 
ment of South and South-East Asia was 
a matter of great urgency, the first and 
indispensable step was for each par- 
ticipating country in the area to prepare 
a realistic and comprehensive statement 
of its economic situation and plans. The 
immediate object was ta obtain a broad 
assessment of the assistance required 
for eeonomic development over a period 
which sheuld be long enough to pro- 
duce: some real improvement, . but yet 
short enough for the peoples of the area 
to be able to comprehend the benefits 
which would .result. Accordingly 4 
period of six years was agreed upon and 
the Consultative Committee is to meet 
again this month in London to consider 
the six-year plans drawn up by all the 
participating countries in the area. 
These will be combined into a compre- 
hensive report setting out the needs and 
resources of the area and leading to the 
introduction, with the least possible de- 
lay, of plans for a development pro- 
gramme of gathering momentum based 
on all the resources which can be mobi- 
lised by the Commonwealth and by 
other countries interested in the area. 


The Consultative Committee also in- 
vited all the governments in South-East 
Asia who are not members of the Com- 
monwealth to participate in this work 
and to prepare similar plans, since it 
foresaw that co-operation with other 
countries such as the United States who 
were anxious to assist the area could 
not take place to full advantage if it 
were confined within the framework of 
plans which were limited merely to 
those countries forming ovart of the 
Commonwealth. 


The U.S. Government has expressed 
its interest in this Commonwealth plan 
and has stated that “it will attempt to 
co-ordinate its efforts in the area with 
the efforts of the Commonwealth in 
order that our actions may be mutually 
supporting”. 


A further important recommendation 
of the Constulation Committee at Syd- 
ney was that a technical assistance 
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FORMOSA’S DEMAND FOR INDEPENDENCE 


Though the legal status of Formosa 
remains undecided pending the conclu- 
sion of the peace-treaty with Japan 
and its eventual separation from China, 
the Chinese have claimed the Island to 
be China’s recovered territory and 
denied the native Formosans their right 
to self-determination and independence. 
To the KMT, the country is too rich 
to be lost; to the Chinese Communist 
Party, it is a place where Moscow wants 
to spread the red curtains over the 
Western Pacific with Formosa as the 
first outpost. Bitter enemies as they 
are, they haye advanced such implaus- 
ible arguments against Formosan inde- 
pendence on the bases of racial affinity 
and historical contiguity, geographical 
peoaimley and economic interdepen- 

ence. 


Racially, they maintain that because 
the native Formosans are Chinese in 
blood Formosa is inseparable from 
China. As a matter of fact, non-Chin- 
ese aborigines number almost one tenth 
of the total population. As to the rest, 
though Chinese blood dominates, con- 
stant absorption of Dutch, Spanish, and 
Manchu elements in the remote past 
and of Japanese immigrants in the re- 
cent time through intermarriage is in- 
disputable. Thus, in both race-psy- 
chology and physical appearance the 
native Formosans have become as dif- 
ferent from the Chinese as—if not more 
than—the Americans are from the 
English and the Brazilians from the 
Portuguese. Even the same race can 
segregate into different mations just as 
several races often combine into one 
nation. To uphold any lofty idealism 
the Chinese might as well advocate the 
establishment of a world-federation 
since all nations and all peoples are 
traceable to the same ancestry. In 
view of common sense realism, they 
must discard their inverted form of 
aggressive expansionism and never re- 


scheme should be established imme- 
diately as part of the development plan, 
and that the participating countries of 
the Commonwealth should undertake 
jointly to finance the requirements of 
the area for technical assistance up to a 
maximum of £8 millions over the next 
three years. Of this sum the U.K. and 
Australian Governments have already 
undertaken to provide £2.8 millions. 
The Indian Government has promised 
£750,000 and all the other members of 
the Commiitee have recommended that 
their Governments should contribute. 
This scheme, now known as the Com- 
monwealth Technical Co-operation 
Scheme, was further considered by a 
Standing Committee which met in 
Colombo in July 1950. The Standing 
Committee drew uv recommendations 
concerning permanent organisation for 
this work. 


Bu a Formosan Democrat 


vive any dream of colonial reconquest 
by denying the Formosans the right to 
self-determination. If the Formosans, 
possessed of all essential requirements 
for forming an independent nation, 
want complete independence, they have 
the right to struggle for it. 


te a8 ut ae 


Historically, Formosa was part of 
China in the past and must, therefore, 
become part of China at present and 
in the future, both the KMT and the 
CCP argue. As a matter of truth, prior 
to the Dutch occupation of Formosa in 
1624 the Chinese had neither claimed 
any suzereignty nor exercised any 
sovereignty over the country. Follow- 
ing the mass-influx of Ming patriots 
into the Island under the leadership of 
Koxinga and his successors, Formosa 
became a sovereign State from 1661 to 
1683 when China formed the bulk of 
the new Manchu Empire. Between 
China and Formosa there was constant 
feud, war, and bloodshed. From 1683 
to 1895 Formosa fell under Manchu 
conquest and from 1895 to 1945 under 
Japanese rule, during which period of 
history there occurred “one rebellion 
every five years and one disturbance 
every three years” in the continuous 
struggle for liberty and prosperity. In 
1895 the Formosans even detlared in- 
dependence to defy the Manchu betrayal 
and resist the Japanese invasion. Thus, 
Formosa has never been part of the 
Republic of China. Hf she is under no 
obligation to become part of China now, 
but, instead, wants complete indepen- 
dence, she has the right to such self- 
determination. 


Geographically, they argue, Formosa 
being a small island lying close to the 
continental mainland of China, should 
not be separated from China but be- 
come part of it by force of nature. To 
be sure, from 80 to 200 miles in width 
ranges the Formosa Strait, which thus 
makes a natural national boundary 
comparable to the Pyrenees and the 
Rhine, not to mention the Chinese 
Great Wall. Besides, it was not any 
Chinese expeditionary forces that cross- 
ed the Strait by themselves, effected a 
successful landing on the Formosan 
coast, and brought the Japanese garri- 
sons to their knees, and thus recovered 
the lost territory across the border by 
military conquest; but US men-of-war 
and planes that brought the first groups 
of Chinese take-over officials and occu- 
pation forces into the Island by diplo- 
matic favor. Therefore, the Formosans 
reserve a reciprocal right to ask the US 
forces to oust those robber-officials and 
bandit-soldiers. Worst of all, any argu- 
ment that a small country adjacent to 
a big.one has no right to independence 
justifies only barbaric imperialism. The 
Chinese, who claim to. have eradicated 


from their own soil, have no right to 
revive any barbaric imperialism as 
such, 


uk ah * 


Economically, the Chinese assert not 
only the interdependence. of China and 
Formosa but even the devendence of 
Formosa on China. On this ground, 
also, they deny the Formosan right to 
independence, In fact, the rehabilita- 
tion of Formosan industries and the re- 
construction of the Formosan economic 
system is much too great a task for the 
Chinese to accomplish. First of ll, 
China is too poor to revive her own 
industries, not to mention . Formosan 
industries. Formosa has more industrial 
plants than China minus Manchuria; 
the total length of modern highways in 
Formosa exceeds that in China. Sec- 
ondly, China has insufficient personnel 
for the task of reviving Formosan in- 
dustries the more so because the take- 
over officials, corrupt and incompetent, 
jealous and arrogant, have failed to 
make use of native talent, while ignor- 
ing the fact that Formosa has as many 
doctors and engineers as the whole 
China has. Thirdly, the agiricultural 
products and industrial raw materials, 
with rare exceptions, of China and 
Formosa fail to supplement each other 
but, instead, compete always and every- 
where. Finally, the economic and in- 
dustrial systems of Formosa as regi- 
mented by the Japanese were so tight- 
ly tied with the Japanese systems that 
the efficient transfer of the linkage 
from Tokyo to Nanking lies far beyond 
the technical and financial ability of 
the present-day Chinese administrators. 
Nevertheless, the KMT and the CCP 
abhor the loss of Formosa. Not that 
China and Formosa are economically 
interdependent, but that the Chinese 
hate the loss of the almost inexhaust- 
ible enemy property and natural and 
industrial resources in Formosa. In 
other words, dependent upon Formosa 
for their own wealth, livelihood, and 
security, certain self-seeking Chinese, 
the KMT officialdom abave all, cannot 
tolerate Formosan independence. On 
the contrary, the Formosans, if sure to 
achieve economic self-sufficiency and 
unable to tolerate Chinese exploitation 
naturally want independence, 


Nevertheless, both the KMT and the 
CCP, demanding the wanton sacrifice 
of Formosan rights and interests to the 
altar of their duel, have justified the 
necessity of Formosan acquiescence in 
Chinese misrule on the common-fate 
basis and the establishment of Chinese 


-autocracy on the native-disqualification 


principle. As a result, they have suck- 
ed Formosan blood but lost Formosan 
hearts. 


* * 2% * 


The Formosans now. want to govern 
themselves and direct their own destiny. 
Not that they are revolting against 
China, but that the Chinese in Formosa, 
as represented by the worst types of 


the last vestige of foreign imperialism scoundrels, nave deserted them. With 
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their group-consciousness growing into 
Formosan Nationalism, neither Chinese- 
made nor Japanese-imported, the 
Formosan vatriots now want complete 
independence ‘through a plebiscite un- 
der neutral supervision in accordance 
with the principle and practce of self 
determination and democracy, failing 
which recourse to military force will be 
the only alternative. 

On the following grounds are based 
their historical’ claim to independence 


and basic human right to  self-deter- 
mination:— 
(1) The Cairo decision to hand 


Formosa to China was internationally 
dictatorial and is therefore not to be 
recognised. In spite of the provision 
by the Atlantic Charter prior to the 
Cairo Declaration for the free expres- 
sion of popular wishes in case of any 
territorial change, the Cairo Conference 
entirely ignored the Formosans’ wishes 
by handing the Island to China. Since 
people are not chattel to territory nor 
serfs to land but human beings with 
free wills, their’ wishes should be duly 
respected, the land they inhabit having 
no will. The inhabitants of Alsace- 
Lorraine, having evidently enjoyed the 
same liberty, the same equality, and 
the same fraternity as the rest of the 
Frenchmen, are hapoy under French 
rule. But just as under Japanese rule 
so under Chinese rule have .the Formo- 
sans been oppressed, exploited, and 
discriminated against and consequently 
made unhappy. Therefore, if the For- 
mosans now want independence, they 
must have reserved the.right to it and 
must be given a chance to express their 
wishes freely. 


(2) The Cairo decision to return 
Formosa to China was_ technically 
erroneous. In 1895 the Japanese occu- 
pied with brutal force the island of 
Formosa taking it neither from ‘the 
Manchus nor from the Chinese, neither 
from Chiang Kai-shek nor from Mao 
Ts’e-tung, but from the native Formo- 
sans, who defied the Manchu decision, 
resisted the Japanese invasion, estab- 
lished the independent Formosan De- 
mocratic Republic, and fought the Jap- 
anese through fifteen armed rebellions 
in half a century. Therefore upon their 
‘surrender the Javanese should have 
returned Formosa to the Formosans. If 
the Formosans want to regain their 
independence after the Japanese sur- 
render, they certainly have the right 
to it. 


(3) The Cairo decision was unjust 
in selling the Formosans’ hereditary 
rights and interests down the river to 
Chinese warlords, whose regime of ter- 
rorism and dictatorship the Formosans 
loaths. . Though the Atlantic Charter 
respects all peoples’ right to choose the 
form of government under which they 
will live, the form of government under 
which the Cairo Conference decided to 
place the Formosans has been and will 
be the worst type of Chinese despotism, 
whether KMT or CCP. What the For- 
mosans choose to live under is the best 
type of democracy. Since unable to 
establish it throughout China, the For- 
mosans want if in Fermosa at least. 
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For this purpose they have to break 
away from China and declare-indepen- 
dence. 


(4) The Cairo decision is mo longer 
applicable. Since VJ Day the Russian 
occupation of Manchuria, which the 
Japanese actually stole from China in 
1931, has already annulled it and set a 
precedent regarding the unapplicability 
and impracticability of the arbitrary 
commitment. If the Cairo Conference 
ignored Formosan wishes in the past, 
the Formosans have the right to ignore 
the Cairo decision to hand the Island 
to China, but, instead, declare indepen- 
dence. Similarly, if, United States 
ships and planes brought the first 
groups of bandit-soldiers and robber- 
officials into Formosa, the Formosans 
can by right ask the US Government 
to help get them out. 


(5) The Cairo decision is not final. 
Since VJ Day and before the peace 
conference for Japan Formosa has been 
put de facto under temporary Chinese 
trusteeship only, but de jure under the 
Far Eastern Commission. Technically 
it is still part of Japan: theoretically 
it is “international soil” and therefore, 
“neutral.” Therefore, as the Chinese 
Central Government moved there it is 
without a people or territory and should 
be considered as an exiled government. 
The recent removal of the KMT capital 
to the Island reveals their persistent 
intrigue to engulf the international soil 
of Formosa into Cinina’s civil war more 
evidently than their utilization of the 
Island as base for blockading the Chin- 
ese coast has done—an unmanly strug- 
gle which amounts to am open violation 
of the International Law of Neutrality. 
During the indecisive period the For- 
mosans have the right to make all 
necessary preparations for indepen- 
dence as to accomplish it as early 
as possible. 


(6) The Cairo decision is no longer 
valid. Since the fall of Nanking and 
Shanghai the worsening inability of the 
KMT regime to hold out against Red 
expansion in China and invasion of 
Formosa has invalidated the Cairo de- 
cision to hand the Island to China. 
Instead, the United States and Great 
Britain, co-signatories to. it, who were 
also co-authors of the Atlantic Charter 
and have been Jeading champions of 
democracy, have the right to get the 
KMT officialdom out of it and treat 
Formosa as a security zone inside the 
democratic defence line in the Western 
Pacific. Because strategically the Island 
may be regarded as the Malta of the 
Western Pacific where no defence sys- 
tem can be complete with Formosa 
being held by hostile or incompetent 
elements. The CCP, taking orders from 
Moscow, is hostile to the Democracies; 
the KMT, rotten to the core and dis- 
liked by native Formosans, is incom- 
petent to keep off the CCP. Wanting 
democracy in Formosa, the Formosans 
also want to join the democratic de- 
fence system and any Non-Communist 
Pacific Union. If China fails to keep 
Formosa within the democratic orbit, 
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Formosa as a measure of self-defence 
and of consolidating the collective 
security of the democratic nations has 
the right to declare independence. 


(7) China by her administrative 
failures in Formosa has automatically 
forfeited her claim to it if any. For 
over five years after VJ Day the Chin- 
ese take-over officials and occupation 
forces have been preaching fraternal 
reunion but practising colonial conquest 
and committing such political outrages 
as extortion and oppression, discrimina- 
tion and exploitation, kidnapping and 
massacre, which has killed all Formo- 
san. loyalty and enthusiasm. Such mis- 
rule has disqualified China as a trustee 
power in the Far Eastern Commission. 
If any trustee power has lost her quali- 
fications, the mandated territory should 
be entitled to a change for better rule. 
There is no reason, legal or moral, why 
the democratic nations should ‘support 
refugee tyranny over the down-trodden 
natives. Nor can ‘there be any ground 
for the US Government, whose people 
have been traditionally sympathetic 
with colonial revolts and aspirations for 


self-determination and independence, 
to help the “Maximilian” against the 
“Mexican.” Therefore, en the For- 


mosans want to replace misrule with 
home rule, they have the right to de- 
clare independence in accordance with 
their freely expressed joint-wishes. 


(8) Because Communist - dominated 
China has become a vassal to Russia, 
Formosa in order to evade Red vassal- 
age and preserve national freedom has 
to break away from China and declare 
independence. The CCP, whose ex- 
pansion the corrupt KMT has failed to 
prevent, is not only more tyrannical and 
destructive than the KMT but even 
subservient to the Third Internationale 
and traitorous to the Chinese nation. 
Afraid of native mutiny the Chinese 
Government in Formosa dared not arm 
the brave Formosans and thus disabled. 
them to participate in the anti-Com- 
munist campaign. They may bluff and 
claim to have converted the Island into. 
a citadel and placed it under a liberal 
provincial government so as to milk the 
United States for more money. Yet 
their troops being good for looting but 
not for fighting, entombing rather than 
entrenching themselves along the For- 
mosan coast, the paper-made tiger will 
collapse before the invading Reds un- 
less strengthened by native co-operation 
and further. foreign aid. Among the 
native Formosans there are at least 
half a million high-spirited, able-bodied 
young men, who, when well-armed 
and led, and, above all, under an in- 
dependent native regime, will fight to 
the last man to defend their own coun- 
try against Red invaders but not the 
KMT overlords. They must first of all 
achieve political independence and 
secure spiritual liberty and material 
prosperity in order to keep the CCP off 
their native Island at present and in 
the future help liberal: elements of 
China re-emancipate themselves, 
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ECONOMIC REVIEW OF BURMA 


Ten years of intermittent lawlessness 
and disorder have created economic 
chaos in Burma. Despite some appa- 
rent improvement in the political and 
military scene at the end of the year, 
the economic deterioration of the coun- 
try is expected to continue unabated, 
and in fact, barring effective assistance 
from outside sources, become aggrava- 
ted in the near future. The Burmese 
economic machine shows. signs of 
break-down. Agricultural production 
has decreased and the volume of foreign 
trade has declined. Prices have risen 
markedly since the end of the war, and 
during 1949 were probably at their 
highest voint since 1946. The continued 
‘shortage of .goods and the devaluation 
of the ruvee have increased inflationary 
pressures. Government revenues have 
consistently declined and Government 
expenditures, particularly for defense 
and police purposes, have increased. 


TRANSPORTATION AND 

COMMUNICATION 

The break-down of surface transpor- 
tation in Burma has been little short of 
disastrous and was probably the most 
important single factor in the deteriora- 
tion of the country’s economy. Burma’s 
principal means of transport, the rail- 
way and the inland water system, were 
first severely damaged during the war 
and then made almost completely in- 
operative as a result of the insurrec- 
tions which followed in the wake of 
Burmese independence. Railway bridges 
have been destroyed, fixed equipment 
removed, and rolling stock immobilized; 
insurgent forces have straddled both 
sides of the Irrawaddy River from the 
delta to points just south of Mandalay, 
making it impossible to utilize the Irra- 
waddy as an avenue of transport. Thus 
the main cities of the country have 
-been accessible to each other only by 
air. Burma, under the insurrection, 
has been overating one of the most ex- 
pensive airlifts in the world. 


Railroads 


Except for short runs over isolated 
sections, Burma railway operations have 
for all intents and purposes been sus- 
pended. Almost all railway rehabilita- 
tion ceased and only a few very essen- 
tial projects were continued. About 
115 bridges, 1,000 staff quarters, and 50 
wayside stations have been destroyed 
or damaged, and there is also a short- 
age of rolling stock. Large orders have 
been placed with the United Kingdom 
and India, but only a small portion of 
the ordered stock has been received. A 
Burma Railway report claims the 
ownership of 2,160 miles of track, in- 
cluding. 1,759 miles of first track, 39 
miles of second and multiple track, and 
362 miles of yard tracks. These figures 
make no allowance for tracks removed 
or destroyed .by insurgents, and railway 
officials have no knowledge of the con- 
dition of a large portion of the railway. 
Coal, which is imported largely from 
India and the United Kingdom, has been 
in continuously short supply. ; 


Because of uncertainty and difficulty 
of travel, the number of passengers us- 
ing the train service was greatly re- 
duced. War-time conditions and limita- 
tions and trade controls combined to 
reduce cargo movements to an absolute 
minimum. Despite higher traffic sche- 
dules and increased governmental finan- 
cial assistance, the railways operated at 
a heavy loss. Current railway tariff 
rates are about 200 to 270 percent high- 
er than the prewar rates, but even 
these revised rates, are not expected to 
eliminate the deficit. In the budget for 
1949-501 the Government contemplated 
a net operating deficit in railway opera- 
tions of Rs. 33,000,000. 2 


Inland Water Transport 

Insurgent contrel of the Irrawaddy 
River from the northern part of- the 
delta to a point just south of Mandalay 
made it impossible for the Inland Water 
Transport Board to operate its vessels 
except in limited areas of the upper 
Trrawaddy River and in the delta with 
the assistance of armed naval escorts. 
The oniy semblance of normal traffic 
was in the upper Chindwin River region 
between Mawlaik and Homalin. 

At the end of the vear, of the Inland 
Water Transport’s flotilla of 600 vessels 
about 400 were being used in the delta 
or up on thé Chindwin River, 150 
operated by the insurgents in the area 
between Henzada and Chauk, and 50 
vessels definitely reported lost. The 
few times that unarmed convoys plied 
the delta there were serious losses to 
vessels, cargo, and passengers, The In- 
land Water Transport Board operated 
at an average loss of about Rs. 400,000 
a month, although operating conditions 
at the end of the year were consider- 
com better than at the beginning of 

49. 


It is estimated that the Inland Water 
Transport system handled about 500,000 
tons of cargo and 600,000 passengers, 
compared with the prewar traffic of 
1,500,000 to 2,000,000 tons of freight 
and about 2,000,000 passengers. The 
operation. has been a severe financial 
loss and the Government’s experience 
with this, one of the first of its nation- 
alization schemes. In fact, when a pro- 
posal was made for nationalization of 
the Arakan Flotilla Co., it was the Gov- 
ernment leaders who promptly dis- 
couraged the idea. 

Although the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. 
was nationalized on June 1, 1948, ahd 
recognized as the Inland Water Trans- 
port Board, the question of compensa- 
tion had still not been decided at the 
end of the year.. The Inland Water 
Transport Nationalization Commission 
announced on January 9, 1950, that the 
Government had the right to take over 


1 The fiscal year extends from October 1 
to September 30; the prewar fiscal year ex- 
tended from April 1 to March 30. 

2US$1 equal 4.762 rupees, on 1 rupee 
equals approximately US$0.21. The valug- of 
the rupee before devaluation in’ Septeinber 
1949 was approximately US$0.30: 

3The exchange rate for the pound is 
USS$2.80. 
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only those physical assets which were 
essential for the operation of the Inland 
Water Transport organization. It was 
decided that the basis for valuing most 
of the assets should be on a depreciated 
firsp cost, less war damage, plus ex- 
penses and repairs and rehabilitation 
made by the company since 1945. The 
company was awarded £309,1733 for 
its assets as compared with its original 
claim of £1,452,000 and the Govern- 
rnent’s counter offer of £306,910. Both 
parties have appealed the decision. 
The Government wishes to pay the 
owners of the Irrawaddy Flotilla Co. 
in Burmese Government bonds and has 
pointed to the example of the nationali- 
zation program of the British Govern- 
ment. 

The Arakan Flotilla Co., ‘which 
operated a privately owned water trans- 
port service in the Arakan district, 
experienced the same operational diffi- 
culties as the Inland Water Transport 
experienced on the Irrawaddy system. 


Motor Transport 

At the end of the war Burma prob- 
ably had more motor vehicles *than at 
any previous time as a result of many 
surplus army trucks and jeeps; but 
highway traffic was almost as paralyzed 
as railway transport during 1949, except 
for short hauls which motor vehicles 
made in isolated sections of the country. 
Insurgent control of strategic areas of 
Burma’s 17,000 miles of highways and 
destruction of roads and bridges suc- 
cessfully blocked the movement of 
motor transport along the principal 
highways of Burma, and like the rail- 
way system, motor communication be- 
tween Rangoon in southern Burma and 
Mandalay ‘in Upper Burma was cut off. 
It was only toward the end of the year 
that traffic could ply the roads more 
than 100 miles beyond the city limits of 
Rangoon. Most of the vehicles are in 
need of replacement. Furthermore, 
Burma’s road system has not been kept 
in repair during the period of the in- 
surrections, and over long stretches, 
travel by road is very difficult. 
Air Transport 

Under these circumstances air trans- 
port has become the principal means of 
long-distance travel in Burma. In 
September 1948 the Government inau- 
gurated the state-owned Union of 
Burma Airways to handle air transport 
services. 


The. Union of Burma Airways had 
only a few planes, and to meet the 
heavy traffic demand had to. charter 
larger planes from _ foreign air 
lines to supplement its services. On 
December 31, 1949, there were 30 com- 
mercial planes operating in Burma, 10 
belonging to Union of Burma Airways 
and 20 chartered from 8 different air 
lines. Demand for air transportation 
has: been. far in excess of the availabi- 
lity. of planes, and consequently rates 
reached an exorbitantly high level. 

Burma is a member of the Interna- 
tional -Civil Aviation Organization and 
landing rights are granted to planes of 
ICAO member nations travelling on 
nonscheduled flight services. On Sep- 
tember 28, 1949, the United States- 
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October 19 


Burmese Air~ Transport Agreement 
was signed which gave the . Gov- 
ernment of the Union of Burma 


and the Government of the United 
States mutual right to arrange 
air transport services through each 
other’s territory. Bilateral air trans- 
port agreements are in process of nego- 
tiation with India, France, the Nether- 
lands, Pakistan, and Thailand. 


Shipping and Port Activity 

The port of Rangoon, which handles 
more than two-thirds of the shipping 
traffic volume in Burma, is now work- 
ing at about 30 percent of its prewar 
operating level. Total sea-borne trade 
through Rangoon during 1949 was up- 
wards of 1,400,000 long tons as com- 
pared with the 1938-39 total of 5,200,- 
000 tons. The decline of the export 
trade was the principal factor in 
the, decline of the port’s traffic 
volume. In 1949, export traffic totalled 
only 914,000 tons as compared with 
1,218,000 in 1948 and a prewar average 
of 3,900,000. The import trade, on the 
other hand, declined from a prewar 
averagt of 1,300,000 tons to 700,000 in 
1948 and 519,000 in 1949. 

With the.reduction in trade, the num- 
ber of ships calling at Rangoon declin- 
ed. Only 545 oceangoing steamers of 
1,560,000 net registered tons entered the 
port during the year as compared with 
572 steamers of 1,710,000 tons during 
1948 and a prewar yearly average of 
1,400 steamers of 4,200,000 tons. On 
the other hand, schooner traffic, which 
has been filling the gap created by cur- 
tailed operations of the Inland Water 
Transport fleet, increased from 905 in 
1948 to 1,105 in 1949. 

The decline in traffic has created a 
serious financial situation in the port’s 
operation. The Port Commissioners 
early in 1949 imposed an emergency 
surcharge of 50 percent on all port 
charges except port dues and river craft 
licensing fees. The recession in trade. 
however, was far greater than the port 
authorities had anticipated and even 
the surcharge was insufficient to fill the 
gap between revenue and expenditures. 


Telecommunications 

The principal means of communica- 
tion between the population centers in 
Burma is by a wireless system consist- 
ing of 40 stations. The principal sta- 
tions are equipped with 350-watt trans- 
mitters and the feeder stations with 
50-to 75-watt transmitters, most -of 
which are old army equipment. On the 
international circuit, Rangoon is con- 
nected with Madras, Kunming, and 
Colombo. Colombo provides Burma 
with contact outside of Asia. The land 
contact with Calcutta via Assam was 


cut during the early part of the insur- + 


rections and no attemot has been made 
to reestablish it. 

The Director of Telecommunications 
estimates that there are about 5,000 
telephones in operation and about 4,500 
telephone subscribers. About 2,000 in- 
struments are in use in Rangoon, 500 
in Mandalay, 200 in Moulmein, 200 in 
Akyab, and 100 in Bassein; the others 
are distributed in small numbers in the 
smaller population centers. Like the 
telegraph system, the telephone instal- 


lations outside the towns have been cut, 
and service is available only on a local 
basis. 


AGRICULTURE 

Burma is essentially an agricultural 
country. Some 80 percent of -he popu- 
lation are engaged in or dependent on 
farming, and of an average export 
trade of Rs. 504,894,000 (1935-40), agri- 
cultural produce accounted for Rs. 
265,424,000, or more than half of the 
total. Rice, of which Burma has been 


the world’s principal exporter, is the 
principal crop, with groundnuts 
(peanuts), sesamum, maize, millet, 


beans, gram, cotton, sugar, and tobacco 
accounting for the bulk of the remain- 
ing crops. Agriculture is still suffering 
from the severe effects of the war and 
the instability of the postwar period. As 
a result of fighting, looting, burning, 
and general lawlessness, cultivators 
abandoned homes and fields for idleness 
in congested villages. Farmers reduced 
the size of their plantings and the com- 
bination of hasty planting, improper 
cultivation, and insurgent interference 
in the rural areas reduced production 
yields. The dislocation of transportation 
and communication services barred the 
movement of produce from the produc- 
ing to the consuming and _ exporting 
areas. Abandonment of farm lands 
forestalled the restoration of large sec- 
tions of the land to active production. 
Erosion made serious inroads into un- 
improved soils and more than a million 
acres of land have fallen into disuse in 
addition to the million acres abandoned 
during World War II. 


Crops 

Rice.—Rice is not only Burma’s major 
crop, it is her major food item and the 
country’s one sustaining exportable 
commodity. Despite almost insurmount- 
able handicaps, Burma had _ sufficient 
cice during 1949 to feed her population 
and, in addition, was able to export 
more than 1,200,000 tons of rice and 
rice products. The area devoted to rice 
cultivation in 1948-49 was 10,448,500 
acres, as compared with 9,060,300 acres 
in 1947-48, but only 80 percent of the 
prewar acreage. 

Paddy production for 1948-49 was 
estimated at 5,317,800 long tons as com- 
pared with 5,434,000 tons for 1947-48. 
At a conversion rate of 74 percent, 
about 3,935,000 tons of rice and rice 
products were obtained. It is surprising 
that under the prevailing conditions 
production remained as high as it did. 
Weather conditions and the resolute- 
ness of the Government were important 
contributory factors. But of equal im- 
portance were the incentive of a high 
market price for rice, the importance 
of rice as a staple food, and the income 
derived from the crop by all concerned, 
the cultivators, the dealers, the Gov- 
ernment, and even the insurgents. 

The major problem was transporting 
the crop since the insurgents controlled 
the strategic areas along the rail and 
riverine routes. Toward the end of the 
year, when rice movements were com- 
pletely stalled, the State Agricultural 
Marketing Board, with the assistance 
of the Burma Navy and the Inland 
Water Transport services, organized 
armed convoys for moving more than 
50,000 tons of rice from the Western 


Delta to Bassein and Rangoon. As in 
the past 3 years, all rice for export was 
marketed through Government chan- 
nels at fixed prices. 

Vegetable oilseeds and oils.—Veget- 
able oilseeds are second in importance 
to rice in the Burmese agricultural pic- 
ture. Sesamum and peanuts, the two 
principal’ vegetable oilseeds, are not 
only far below prewar production 
levels, but the crop for 1948-453 was: 
almost 6 percent less than the year he-. 
fore. An estimated 40,900 long tons of 
sesamum seed were obtained from 
924,740 acres, compared with 43,500: 
tons from 1,071,181 acres in the preced— 
ing year. The peanut crop followed the 
same trend. The production for 1949 
nas been estimated at 144,000 long tons. 
of unshelled nuts, a decrease of almost. 
6 percent from the 1947-48 crop, and 
about 20 percent from the prewar 
average of 181,400 tons (1936-41 
average). 

Vegetable oil production was only a 
little more than’ one-half of prewar 
output. Production. probably did not. 
exceed 25,000 tons of peanut oil and 
10,000 tons of sesamum oil as compared 
with the prewar average of 40,000 tons 
of peanut oil and 20,000 tons of sesa- 
mum. Before the war Burma imported 
upwards of 30,000 tons of vegetable oil. 
The peak postwar figure was recorded 
in 1948-49, when 24,469 tons were im-. 
ported. 

Cotton.—Apart from the effects of in- 
surgency, cotton grewers had to con- 
tend with a drought which destroyed a 
considerable vortion of the cotton 
seedlings. The cotton acreage of 1948-49 
was about 18,000, only one-third of the 
prewar acreage and the production of 
cotton fiber was about 7,500 long tons, 
only 25 percent of the prewar figure. In 
the absence of large-scale spinning and 
weaving facilities, Burma exported 
most of the cotton that was cultivated 
and had to devend upon imported 
thread, yarn, and fabrics. 

Other grains, feeds and pulses.— 
Grain production during 1949 was 
maintained substantially at the 1948 
level, and in the case of millet even 
exceeded it. The acreage for corn was 
estimated at 196,000 as compared with 
197,971 in 1947-48 and 213,966 in the 
last year immediately prior to the war. 
Millet acreage, on the other hand, 
amounted to about 580,000 as compared 
with 450,102 in 1940-41 and 565,148 in 
1947-48. Wheat, which is raised only in 
small quantities, was cultivated on 45,- 
000 acres of land as compared with 
14,752 in 1940-41 and 44,148 in 1947- 
48. It has been unofficially estimated 
that the corn crop for 1948-49 probably 
amounted to 30,000 long tons, the millet 
crop 61,000 tons, and the wheat crop 
4,000 tons. Crop yields were below the 
prewar and 1947-48 levels. 

Planting of pulse crops has shown a 
steady recovery since the war, princi- 
pally because of ready markets and at- 
tractive prices. Current production is 
officially estimated at 170,000 tons an- 
nually, compared with the 150,006 
prewar. However, the insurgents have 
effectively stalled the distribution of 
pulses, and unless some means of dis- 
posing of the old crop is found accu- 
mulations may discourage new plant 
ings. 


1950 


Sugar.—Sugar production was at a 
compete standstill. Burma’s only sugar 
mill and refinery, the Zeyawaddy Sugar 
Factory, ceased operations in February 
1949, immediately after the area was 
seized by the Karen insurgents and cut 
off from sources of supplies and mar- 
kets. Large losses were sustained by 
cultivators who had been unable to sell 
their cane and stocks of processed sugar 
were immobilized. An accurate estimate 
of production is not available since 
communication with the more impor- 
tant districts has been alraost complete- 
ly cut off. but the best available infor- 
mation placed 1948-49 production at 
43,000 acres and production of refined 
sugar at 10,600 tons. 

Sugar jaggery production was estim- 
ated at about 30,000 tons. Substantial 
quantities of cane which would other- 
wise have been useless were converted 
into jJaggery, which is a staple part of 
Burmese diet. Also, a large quantity 
of palm jaggery was manufactured dur- 
ing the year. Production estimates vary 
from 15,000 to 40,000 tons a year. The 
correct figure is probably about 40,000 
tons. 

_ Tea.—Burma’s domestic tea produc- 
tion is almost equal to half of the coun- 
try’s consumption requirements. The 
tea estates located in the relatively 
peaceful Shan States have recovered 
from war-inflicted damage and there 
are at present 30,000 acres under tea 
cultivation. The crop yield reported is 
back at the prewar level of 100 pounds 
per area. The necessity of flying tea to 
the princival consumer areas has added 
to delivery costs and inflated resale 
prices. 

Tobacco.—Acreage regained its pre- 
war level despite the insurrection, and 
the crop for 1948-49 .was substantially 
the same as for 1947£48, about 133,000 
acres, 


Land Reform Program 


In Octobér 1948 tne Government 
passe:! the Land WNationalization Act, 
which. with certain exceptions, provid- 
ed that the state should assume owner- 
ship over agricultural lands not in the 
hands of bona fide agriculturists. Cui- 
tivators who worked their own lands 
were to be permitted to retain up to a 
maximum of 50 acres. In all, about 
8,000,000 acres of land, including ap- 
proximately one-fourth of Lower 
Burma’s best rice lands owned by ab- 
sentee Indian  chettyars, were to be 
taken over by the state and reallocated 
to landless agricultural workers.. Ex- 
cept in the case of specific types of 
land in Upper Burma which theoretic- 
ally have always been the property of 
the state, compensation for expropriated 
land was to have been fixed at a sum 
equal to 12 times the annual land re- 
venue. Compensation for Upper Burma 
state lands was- fixed at the equivalent 
of the annual land revenue. 

The rapid spread of the insurrection, 
however, prevented carrying out any 
‘part of the progam. Landlords and 
the Government lost control of the land 
situation. Most tenants in the absence 
of a rec3gnized authority took posses- 
sion of the land and accomplished in a 
more disorderly and less equitable way 
what the Government intended to effect 
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in its Land Nationalization Act. Any 
subsequent implementation of the Land 
Nationalization Program will have to 
He cognizance of the new land situa- 
ion. 


FOREST AND PLANTATION 
PRODUCTS 


Teak and Other Hardwoods 

Teak, which accounted for almost 8 
percent of Burma’s prewar export trade, 
to all practical purposes disappeared as 
an item of commerce during the latter 
part of 1949. Extraction of timber 
from the forests in Lower Burma was 
at a complete standstill, and insurgent 
and bandit activities prevented the raft- 
ing of the logs down the Irrawaddy 
River from Upper Burma. Except for 


ithe few tons of teak that were deliver-, 


ed by road, the Rangoon mills did not 
receive any logs after January. The 


supply situation in Moulmein was some-. 


what better in the sense that logs were 
received almost until the end of Juné, 
but even then, the quantity received 


was hardly sufficient to keep the indus- ; 


try going. 


During the 1948-49 rafting season, 


31,914 logs from Upper Burma and. 


26,906 logs from Lower Burma reached 
Rangoon, and 10,118 logs reach Moul- 
mein, a total of 68.938 logs. Comparable 
figures for 1947-48 and 1946-47 are 
132,076 Ices and 103,837 logs, respec- 
tively. Almost one-half the total num- 
ber of logs reaching these vorts had to 


corts. Milling of all available log 
stocks was completed by the end of 
July, and since then almost all of the 
sawmills, with the exception of a few 
small ones, have been closed. Cubic 
tons milled in 1948-49 totaled 99.992 as 
compared with 112,101 in 1947-48 and 
$2,046 in 1946-47. 

Teak exports did not decline to the 
same extent as production. The mills 
were abie to process during the first 
part of the year the logs that were re- 
ceived up through the end of January. 
Exports of teak in 1949 amounted to 
44,607 cubic tons. Before the war, 
Burma exported about 225,000 cubic 
tons of teak annually. Since the teak 
industry is now almost completely na- 
tionalized, the losses in the trade were 
borne principally by the Government. 

It is unlikely that the teak industry 
will be restored to its prewar produc- 
tion for some time to come. Even as- 
suming the immediate restoration of 
law and order, the new nationalized 
teak industry will have to contend with 
the vroblem of neglected forests and 
inexperienced administrative and ope- 
rating personnel. 


Rubber 

The rubber plantations, which by the 
end of 1948 were almost completely re- 
habilitated, unddrwent considerable 
destruction during 1949. Many of the 
estates were overrun by insurgents, 
buildings were destroved, machinery 
and equipment pillaged, and staff and 
labour assaulted. The output of rubber, 
which totaled about 11,000 tons in 1949, 
is vrobably only about 40 percent of 
the potential cropping capacity of the 
coun'ry. 


>in new capital in 
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METAL AND MINERAL 
PRODUCTION 


Metals 


Except for small amounts of mineral 

extracted in the Tenasserim Area, 
mining operations were at an almost 
complete standstill. The lack of trans- 
port has not only made it impossible 
to move the extracted ores from the 
rnines, but has also prevented essential 
supplies of coke, explosives, and min- 
ing stores from reaching the mineral 
areas. Insurgents have harassed mine 
operators and interfered with opera- 
tions. Labour has been threatened and 
coerced. Extracted ore brought above 
the ground has been seized in large 
quantities and resold to the operators 
at sizable profits. 
* Bawdwin mines.—The Burma Cor- 
poration’s large Bawdwin Mine ceased 
operating in March 1949 and has been 
on a care-and-maintenance basis. More 
than 500 tons of copper matte despatch- 
ed from the mines at the end of January 
1949 had not been received in Rangoon 
at the year’s end. More than 255 tons 
of refined lead, 250 tons of shipping 
grade nickel speiss, 20 tons of copper 
matte, and considerable tonnages of 
partly processed metal stocks are still 
at Namtu and orobably will not be 
moved until railway service to Rangoon 
is restored. Bist. 

Mawchi mines.— The Mawchi mines 
were isolated from the rest of Burma 


: _ as a result of the political situation in 
be brought in under armed naval es- : 


the Karenni State. According to the 
information received in Rangoon, 
operations in the mine were suspended 
in June 1949 and there are now 400 tons 
ot tin and tungsten concentrates on 
hand: Inability to dispose of extracted 


ores created a serious financial crisis 


which was relieved by raising £150,000 
London to resume 
operations when the political situation 
permits. ; 
From January to May the mine 
operated on a 30-ton per month basis 
and by the middle of 1949, 200 tons of 
tin and wolfram concentrates were ex~ 
tracted. In June the company stopped 


-all overations in the crushing mill and 


sealed all entrances to the mine. More 
than 340 tons of concentrates were 
stored at Mawchi and 60 tons at 
Toungoo. 

Other tin and tungsten mines.—In 
the Tenasserim area immediately out- 
-side of Tavoy the larger tin mines con- 
tinued to operate under difficult condi- 
tions. Many of the smaller mines were 
forced to close because of attacks by 
roving bands of dacoits and commun- 
ists. Figures on production of the 
Tenasserim mines are not available, but 
since these mines have been the only 
active producers, the following tin ex- 
port statistics (in long tons) provide 
‘some index to the production trends: 
Tin concentrate, 1,077; wolfram con- 
centrates, 631; tin and wolfram ores, 
677; pig lead, 2,281; other lead, 1,961; 
and zinc, 1,471. ; 


Coal 

(Coal deposits have been surveyed in 
the Kalewa and Theindaw areas but, 
thus far. have not been exploited. Con- 
siderable attention has been given to 
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the deposits in the Kalewa area, and 
the Mining Adviser to the Government 
of Burma estimates a working deposit 
of at least 100,000,000 tons. 


Petroleum 


Rehabilitation—Burma’s petroleum 
position deteriorated steadily during 
1949. Production fell below the 1948 
level and was well below any prewar 
year. Rehabilitation operations ceased; 
the labour problem became unwieldy, 
and the problem of distributing even 
the small amount of petroleum that 
was extracted became increasingly 
more complex. 

After the war, the oil companies 
spent more than Rs. 110,000,000 on the 
rehabilitation of the destroyed oilfields 
and a substantial part of the oil instal- 
lations were restored. At Chauk, the 
Burmah Oil Co. reported that it had 
completed the rehabilitation of 4,000 
wells, most of which were plugged be- 
eause there was seldom adequate 
transportation after insurgents gained 
control of the rivers and pipe line. At 
the older field of Yenangyaung, 40 
wells reportedly had been cleared, 1,000 
more were scheduled for clearing, and 
3,000 were abandoned before the threat 
of a second occupation forced the 
Burmah Oil Co. to abandon operations 
there July 13. At Lanywa Island, the 
Indo-Burma Petroleum Co. had restor- 
ed 125 of its wells, and at Minbu several 
wells were producing. At Yenangyat 
there has been no rehabilitation work 
since the war. 

Extraction.—Total crude oil produc- 
tion in 1949 was only 4 percent of 1939 
and was estimated at 263,580 barrels or 
11,070,360 imperial gallons. : 

Oil thefts, sabotage, looting, and de- 
predations apparently became so wide- 
spread in the latter part of 1949 that 
all wells were closed by the engineers 
except those producing small amounts 
of crude oil converted at Chauk for 
local distribution. Refinery products of 
the Chauk Topping Plant were only 15 
percent of the total volume of reported 
refinery runs and output and imported 
petroleum products. 

Refining—The Chauk Topping Plant, 
with a normal producing capacity of 
1,800 barrels, averaged 500 barrels a 
day for the first 9 months of the year. 
On September 15 refining was tempor- 
arily halted since all storage tanks 
were filled. The pive line to Syriam 
could not be maintained and wartime 
damage at the Syriam Refinery has not 
been repaired. 

Distribution—During the early part 
of the year the distribution of import- 
ed petroleum products was limited 
principally to Rangoon and its environs 
and the coastal cities of Moulmein, 
Akyab, Mergui, and Tavoy. With the 
movement of the Burmese Army north- 


ward, the position around Rangoon 
improved somewhat, and Pegu and 
Tharrawaddy and many . other delta 


cities began to obtain petroleum sup- 
plies from Rangoon. However, by the 
end of the year Chauk was still ringed 
by insurgents, and oil leaving the area 
could be moved only by river convoys 
which overated almost monthly trips to 
Mandalay. From July to December 
five convoys reached Mandalay, the 
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first two carrying 200,000 gallons each 
and the last convoy in December 
carrying 481,000 gallons. 


Government Policy 


Union Mineral Resources Act.—On 
June 21, 1949, the Constituent Assem- 
bly adopted the Union Mineral Re- 
sources Act which amended section 219 
of the Constitution to permit foreign 
enterprise to develop Burma’s mineral 
resources. This section, before amend- 
ment, limited authorizations to develop 
mineral resources to citizens of Burma 
or to companies at least 60 percent of 
the cavital of which was owned by 
Burmese citizens. In stating the ob- 
jects and reasons behind the act, the 
Government explained that, in view 
of the situation existing in Burma, it 
was impossible to rely on Burmese en- 
terprise to develop the country’s re- 
sources. If the original intent of the 
Constitution was adhered to, “the 
Union would be deprived of valuable 
exports to pay for the imports of which 
it stands in urgent need to develop the 
productive capacity of the Union.” 

Rules for mineral concessionaires 
and lessees.—At the end of 1949 the 
Government proposed regulations to 
govern the conduct of mineral conces- 
sions granted under the Land and Re- 
venue Acts and the Union Mineral 
Resources Act of 1949. The proposals 
conferred on the Government in the 
person of the President broad powers 
of control over the organization and 
operations of companies holding mine- 
ral concessions. Briefly, the new re- 
gulations gave the President the right 
to: (1) Acquire an interest in mineral 
concessions unless the original agree- 
ment specifically barred such action; 
(2) require that Burmese citizens and/ 
or companies be permitted to obtain a 
40 percent share in all classes of 
capital stocks and debentures issued 
subsequent to the promulgation of the 
regulations; (3) require concession 
holders to employ Burmese nationals 
at all levels and in all branches of the 
organization; (4) require the deletion 
from any existing leases of stipulations 
restricting rights in the company to 
persons other than Burmese citizens; 
(5) require the lessee to undertake such 
further processing, refining, and other 
treatment of minerals in the Union of 
Burma as may be necessary or desir- 
able in the interest of national security 
or general industrial development. 

To date no action has been taken to 
renew the leases under the provisions 
of this act. The most important lease 
in point is that of the Burma Corpora- 
tion’s Bawdwin Mines, which expired 
on December 31, 1949, and has not been 
renewed as yet. 


INDUSTRY 


Industry in Burma is principally 
concerned with processing agricul- 
tural crovs and timber. The Govern- 
ment estimates that more than 70 per- 
cent of its industrial establishments 
consist of rice and sawmills, the majo= 
rity being medium and small size 
plants. There are also small establish- 
ments for processing sesamum and 
groundnut (peanut) oil, and a_ sub- 
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stantial number of small cotton gin- 
ning mills. In addition Burma has a 
sugar factory capable of supplying a 
good percentage of the country’s sugar 
needs, breweries and distilleries, and 
an assortmeht of smaller establishments 
for the production of rubber shoes, 
aluminum ware, soap, umbrellas, ropes, 
matches, and cement. ; 

Industrial establishments located in 
and around larger population centers 
were bombed or demolished during the 
war and again others were destroyed 
as the insurgents and Government 
forces fought for control of strategic 
areas. Most of the plants are primi- 
tive, badly equipped, poorly maintain- 
ed, and unable to obtain essential ma- 
chinery and supplies. .The one new 
major industrial establishment is the 
Government - owned spinning and 
weaving plant constructed in the 
suburbs of Rangoon city, which is now 
nearing completion. 
Rice Milling 

Many rice mills were destroyed dur- 
ing the Burmese campaigns and the 
larger part of the 700 that still remain 
are poorly equipped and badly main- 
tained. Scarcity of spare parts, mill 
stores, and replacement equipment 
have seriously retarded the rehabilita- 
tion of the milling industry and ham-- 
pered the effort to reduce milling 
wastes and restore the prewar rice 
milling production rates. Although 
Burma probably has more plants today 
than 10 years ago, rice milling capacity 
in 1949 was estimated at 5,500,000 long 
tons as compared with the prewar 
estimate of 10,000,000 tons. 


Sawmilling 

The principal sawmill in Rangoon 
and Moulmein operated through the- 
middle of the year, but were put on 
a care-and-maintenance basis after the 
inventories were exhausted. The few 
logs that continued to arrive from up-- 
country were sold by the State Timber 
Board at auction to some of the smal- 
ler mills. Total production from all 
mills for the year was estimated at al-- 
most 100,000 tons of teak. 

The State Timber Board recently 
imported machinery and equipment 
for the construction of a modern 8-foot 
band mill in Rangoon, having a capa-- 
city of 35,000 round tons of lumber 
annually. The Government has not 
attempted to provide the plant or ar-- 
range for the installation of the ma- 
chinery and equipment. 


Cotton Textiles 

Ginning.—Burma has several small 
ginning mills which are normally ade-- 
quate for handling Burma’s cotton pro- 
duction, but all of the plants were in- 
volved in insurgent activities during the 
year and were at one time or another 
reported looted and robbed of their 
seeds and supplies. 

Weaving.—Weaving is a cottage in- 
dustry in Burma and is generally car- 
ried on in the rural districts. It is: 
estimated that handlooms during the 
last year increased from 200,000 to 
250,000, with each loom engaging about 
half-time services of three people. 
Production during. 1948-49 has been 
varyingly estimated at 22,000,000 to 
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25,000,000 yards of cloth. In its at- 
tempt to encourage the expansion of 
this cottage industry, the Government 
has purchased yarn for resale to the 
weavers. In 1949 about 12,500,000 
pounds of cotton yarn were purchased 
from Japan and distributed. 

Cotton spinning and weaving factory. 
—The Government spinning and weav- 
ing mill at Thamaing, 7 miles north of 
downtown Rangoon, is nearing comple- 
tion. Plans for the mill were drawn 
by an American engineering firm and 
the spinning machinery, valued at more 
than $1,800,000, was purchased from 
American manufacturers. In addition, 
200 looms were bought from Japan 
under the Burma-Japanese Trade 
Agreement for 1949. The plant has 
been built on the most modern lines 
and fitted with the latest mechanical 
devices, including humidity control, a 
monorail system, individual electric 
motor drives, and an automatic fire- 


econirol system. Operations will con- 


sist of (1) cleaning and picking, (2) 
reeling, (3) spinning, (4) the treatment 
of yarn, and (5) weaving. A dyeing 
and bleaching plant is plarmed at some 
future date. 

The 20,000 spindles are expected to 
spin a total of 2,700,000 pounds of 
cotton yarn a year on a single 8-hour 
shift basis. Present plans call for sell- 
ing 2,000,000 pounds of the produced 
yarn to domestic hand weavers and 
using the remainder for weaving on the 
mill’s 200 looms at the rate of 1% 
pounds of yarn for every yard of cloth 
produced. Operations are expected to 
begin by Septmber of 1950. The mill 
is expected to produce 7 percent of all 
the cloth consumed in Burma. 


Vegetable Oil Extraction 

Burma’s vegetable oil processing in- 
dustry was badly destroyed during the 
war. The plants owned by British 
firms, which represented Burma’s most 
important prewar oil-crushing facili- 
ties capable of processing 200 tons of 
seed daily, are still in disrepair and 
completely idle. 


Only six power-operated crushing 
mills were in operation and their com- 
bined capacity probably did not ex- 
ceed 30 tons a day. The bulk of the 
crushing was done by the so-called 
“channy mills,” primitive home-made 
crushing devices operated by bullock 
power, which are inefficient, have a 
small operating capacity, and can 
obtain only about one-half the amount 
of oil ordinarily extracted by power 
operated machinery. 


Other Industries 

Sugar.—The only important sugar 
mill in the country was in insurgent 
hands during most of the year. As far 
as the owners in Rangoon were able 
to ascertain, the insurgents did not at- 
tempt to operate the factory, and 
buildings and equipment were appa- 
rently in good order. An inventory 
estimated at 8,000 tons at the time the 
factory was closed was reported to be 
almost completely intact. 

Under normal operating conditions 
the plant was overated from November 
to June and was closed for the ~est of 
the year. Annual production averaged 
about 20,000 tons, with the factory re- 
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covering about 10 percent of 
from each ton of cane processed. 
Tobacco.—With the exception of a 
newly organized plant at Kamayut, 
there are no large tobacco factories in 
Burma. Annual production of cigars 
has been estimated at 2,400 tons, valued 
at approximately Rs. 16,500,000; figures 
are not available for cigarette produc- 
tion, Burmese tobacco is used, but the 
cigarette manufacturers are dependent 
for paper supplies on imports. 
Rubber.—Burma has a single rubber 
factory located in the suburbs of 
Rangoon which produces about 3,000 


sugar 


pairs of shoes weekly. The rub- 
ber plant at Kamayut was badly 
destroyed by the Karen insurgents 


during their occupation of Insein, and 
at present manufacturing operations 
are almost wholly dependent on in- 
efficient and poorly trained hand- 
labour. 


Cement.—The cement works at 
Thayetmyo were almost completely 
rehabilitated and put into operation 


by the end of 1948. In fact, the first 
shipment of cement from the factory 
was made in February 1949. This, 
however, did not get beyond Prome 
since the insurgents occupied both 
sides of the river route to Rangoon 
in the interior. In March the works 
completely shut down since all avail- 
able storage space for cement and 
clinkers was filled to capacity. Sub- 
sequently, the insurgents seized the 
area, “nationalized” the works, and 
expelled the staff. There will probably 
be little cement available until the 
Government forces recapture the area. 

Matches.—Two large plants, one in 
Mandalay and one in Rangoon, do- 
minate the match industry, but both 
have had to sharply curtail their 
operations because of lack of supplies. 
Recently match-making machinery was 
imported from India under the Gov- 
ernment’s program for the widespread 
installation of cottage indusiries, but 
it has been virtually impossible to dis- 
tribute and install the equipment. 

Motion pictures—There are about 
15 movie producers in Rangoon who 
produced about 50 nvictures during the 
year. Production facilities are limited 
and primitive, reminiscent of the very 
oldest Hollywood facilities. The aver- 
age locally produced film runs about 
13,000 to 15,000 feet and costs about 
Rs. 30,000 to Rs. 50,000. 


Rope.—Burma has four rove 
factories which produce — sufficient 
for Burma’s needs in and around 


Rangoon and even a 
for export. 


Electric Power 

As the Japanese advanced _ into 
Burma in 1942, operating boilers were 
drained of water and burned, genera- 
tors were destroyed by dynamite, and 
plants were demolished. Later, Allied 
aeriai attacks bombed the installations 
that were overated by the Japanese 
occupying forces. At vresent only a 
few of the larger cities have electric 
power, which is extremely expensive. 
Except in Rangoon where a new 
10,000-kw. generator and three new 
boilers were installed, little has been 
done to restore electricity to its pre- 
war levels. : 


small quantity 
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Industrial Policy 


On September 28 the Prime Minis- 
ter issued a policy statement on the 
Government’s industrialisation pro- 
gram, which again emphasized Bur- 
ma’s need for foreign capital and 
clarified to some extent the con- 
ditions under which foreign enterprise 
could operate in Burma. The state- 
ment demarcated those areas reserved 
exclusively for Government operation 
(atomic energy and munitions) and 
those which the Government would 
operate in partnership with private 
capital or which private entrepreneurs 
could operate exclusively for a fixed 
period of time. All other areas were 
open to private investment. Induce- 
ments to foreign investors included 
the guarantee that foreign ‘enterprises 
would be nationalised only according 
to a predetermined schedule, and pro- 
vision was also made for the remission 
of dividend payments and the use of 
Burma’s foreign exchange to purchase 
capital equipment for plant expansion 
or renewal. 

This modification in economic policy 
appears to be a departure from the 
attitude adopted by the Burmese poli- 
tical leaders at the time of indepen- 
dence and a logical development of 
the change in the Government’s posi- 
tion reflected in the Union Mineral 
Resources Act passed by the Legis- 
lature in June 1949 and_ successive 
public statements made by the Prime 
Minister. ; 

Several important questions still re- 
main undefined: (1) There was no in- 
dication of the binding nature of the 
Prime Minister’s commitment—the 
policy statement was not adopted as a 
formal piece of legislation, and un- 
like the Mineral Resources Act, effect- 
ed no constitutional change; and (2) 
in the absence of any commitment as 
to the future governmental policy 
with reference to firms already na- 
tionalised or in the process of nation- 
alication questions of compensation 
were still unresolved at the end of the 
year and the Government did not ap- 
pear to be effecting any change in its 
previous policy toward the nationalised 
firms, 


Labour 

The year 1949, like the preceding 
postwar years, may be considered a 
period of progress and growth for the 
labour movement in Burma. Labour 
unions increased in numbers, in mem- 
bership, and in organisational control, 
and a certain amount of advanced 
labour legislation was enacted. : 

Unionisation—Burma’s economy is 
predominantly one of small-scale 
agriculture with a consequent limited 
number of occupations amenable to 
the organisation of labour. It is. esti- 
mated that there are no more than 
2,000,000 persons in Burma engaged in 


trades, industries, and other occupa- 
tions who might be classified as 
“labour.” The present Director of 


Labour says that there are 120 regis- 
tered unions in Burma with a total 
membership of 41,000, and estimates 
that there are between 14,000 and 15,- 
000 persons in  umregistered labour 
unions. The Trade Union Congress of 
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. Burma (TUCB), which has not. re- 
gistered with: the Directorate of 
unions and about 100,000 active mem-. 
bers. The TUCB and its member 
unions have organisational control 
over this membership in Caren 
varying degrees. 

Unemployment.—It is estimated that 
during 1949 there were roughly: 8,000 
unemployed in Rangoon, 2,500 at the 
Mawchi Mines, 3.000 at Namtu, 1,500 
at Thayetmyo, and 4,500 at the oil 
‘industry centers of Yenangyaung, 
Chauk, and Syriam. At other indus- 
trial or mining centers the unemploy- 
ed are fewer in number and agricul- 


ture can absorb a large portion of 
them. : 
Legislation—The following labor 


legislation was enacted during 1949: 
(1) The Payment of Wages (Amend- 
ment) Act, 1949, provided for widening 
the scope of the original act and for 
improving its‘ administration; (2) The 
Trade Unions (Amendment) Act 1949, 
provided for increasing the facilities 
for the registration of trade unions; (3) 
The Mines (Amendment) Act 1949, re- 
stricted the employment of women and 
children in underground mines; and 
(4) The Minimum Wages Act, 1949, 
provided for the formulation of mini- 
mum wages and other working condi- 
tions in various trades and for enforc- 
ing such wages and conditions by legal 
sanction. 

During 1949 the Labor Legislation 
Committee submitted recommendations 
to the Government regarding the Fac- 
tories Bill, based on improvements 
made in the Indian Factories Act, and 
recommended that a Shops and Esta- 
blishments Bill be passed. This latter 
bill provides for ensuring the rights of 
workers employed in shops and com- 
mercial establishments, where condi- 
tions of work have so far not been re- 
gulated by legislation. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Despite a reduced volume, Burma 
managed to maintain a ‘favorable 
balance between her export and im- 
port trade during 1949. Burma’s 
favourable balance of trade: for 
1948-49 was greater than for any pre- 
vious postwar year. The value of ex- 
ports. exceeded that of imports by 
about Rs.. 360,000,000 as compared with 
Rs. 161,000,000 during the preceding 
year and an unfavorable trade balance 
of Rs. 127,000,000 for 1945-46. The 
favorable balance was maintained by 
close control of imports rather than 
by an improved export trade. 


Imports 

As shown in table 1, Burma’s imports 
for 1948-49 were valued at Rs. 373,- 
321,000 as compared with Rs. 595, 814,- 
000 in 1947-48. The sharp drop from 
the 1947-48 level resulted from the 
curtailment of imports of machinery 
and appliances, metal manufactures 
and textile’ manufactures (table 2). 
The fact that the value for 1947-48 
compares favorably with that of the 
prewar period is due only to the in- 
flationary . price level that has been 
characteristic of world trade since the 
end of war and does not properly re- 
flect the changes in volume of goods. 
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Table 1.—Burma: Value of Imports, by Country of Origin, 
Fiscal Years 1937-38 1947-48, and 1948-49 


(Value in thousands of rupees) 


1937-38 1947-48 1948-49 
Country of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
origin Value total Value total Value total 
Ovals wcvsyele 244,154 100.00 595,814 100.00 373,321 100.00 
United States .... 10,341 4.23 21,314 3.58 13,293 _ 3.56 
British possessions 
and Malaya ... 6,163 2.52 20,935 3.51 22,208 5.95 
Ceylon. s acteeie sare 730 .30 746 13 187 05 
Ging bes wc aseeieier 382 15 16,616 2.79 32:137 8.61 
Hongkong ihe 2,761 1.13 12,731 2.14 18,592 4.98 
ANGigM Pee ce ne ere 121,651 49.82 148,584 24.94 117,961 31.60 
Indonesia. a..a0. 852 35 21 —_— 3,631 97 
SADAM  Gsyeciese anes 20,914 8.57 4,214 71 13,760 3.69 
Pakistan a gemeedast — _ _— _ 1,990 53 
United Kingdom 49,260 20.18 278,848 - 46.80 104,848 28.16 
Other... (25 23 31,100 12.75 91,805 15.40 44,714 11.90 


1 The United States dollar equivalent of the Burmese rupee was as aptly Fiscal 
year 1937-38, US$0.37373; and in the fiscal years 1947-48 and 1948-49, US$0.30225. 


Table 2.—Burma: Value of Imports, by Commodity, Fiscal Years 1937- 38, 
1947-48, and 1948-49 


(Value in thousands of rupees) 


1937-38 1947-48 1948-49 
_ Commodity Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Value total Value total Value total 
Total 238,243 100.00 582,886 100.00 367,370 100.00 
Textiles) chide 55,978" 23.50 143,896 24.69 133,795 7 36.42 ¢ 
Food products 49,901 20.95 67,483 11055 47,377 12.89 
Machinery appli- 
ances & vehicles 25,968 10.89 109,073 18.71 39,935 10.87 
Metals: 0s ceo eeecek 24,895 10.45 62,906 10.79 28,998 7.89 
Textile manufac- . - 
tures: “Sysuencee 19,899 8.35 42,941 7.37 9,392 ° 2.56 “ 
Heat, light and 
power products 15,681 6.60 42,602 7.31 28,444 7.74 
Chemicals ...... 9,551 4.00 21,305 3.66 20,120 5.47 
Fatty substances : 
and waxes 8,220 3.45 12,018 2.06 24,380 6.64 
Otherss cnavoscies 28,150 11.81 80,662 13.86 34,929 9.52 
f 
The Government has played a 1947-48 to 28.1 percent during 1948-49, 


greater role in the postwar import 
trade than it ever did before World 
War II. The Civil Supplies Department 
has been handling the purchase and 
distribution of scarce commodities and 
has attempted to control the resale 
prices. 


Burma’s trade, as in the prewar 
period, is largely confined to the ster- 
ling area. India continued to be the 
principal supplier of Burmese imports, 
particularly of textiles and food sup- 
plies. During 1948-49 Indian products 
accounted for 31 vercent of Burma’s 
total import trade, but. the value of 
this trade was Rs. 30,000,000 less than 
during 1947-48, 


The reduction in the United King- 
dom’s participation in the trade was 
far greater in terms of the value of 
imports than percentage figures would 
indicate. While the United Kingdom’s 
share dropped from 46.8 percent in 


the value of the trade declined by 
almost 60 percent. Imports from the 
United Kingdom during 1948-49 were 
valued at Rs. 104,848,000: as compared 
with Rs. 278,848,000 during the preced- 
ing year. The United Kingdom suffered 
its greatest losses in the reduced Bur-. 
mese purchases of .mechanical equip- 
ment and motor vehicle imports, which 
were sharply curtailed as a result of 
more rigid import control. 


Exports 


As indicated in table 3, Burma’s 
exports were valued at Rs. 733,297,000 
in 1948-49 as compared with Rs. 757,- 
291,000 in 1947-48. With the Govern- 
ment’s monopoly of the rice and tim- 
ber exports, its share in the export 
trade amounted to almost 88 percent of 
the country’s total exports (table 4). 
This is in direct contrast with the pre- 
war trade picture, when private ship- 
pers controlled more than 90 percent 
of the export trade. 
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Table 3.—Burma: Value of Exports, by Country of Destination, 


Fiscal Years 1937-38, 


1947-48, and 1948-49 


(Value in thousands of rupees) 


1937-38 1947-48 1948-49 

Country of Percent of Percent of Percent of 
destination Value total Value total Value total 
Total 512,783 100.00 757,291 100.00 733,297 100.00 
United States 1,068 erl 7,512 1.00 5,592 .76 

British possessions 

and Malaya 36,779 Rat, V121;262 16.01 97,736 13.33 
Ceylon aN. o. 29,773 5.81 138,818 18.33 138,973 18.95 
China ak Pea 4,750 92 44,432 5.87 34,071 4.65 
Hongkong ...... 4,942 .96 19,820 2.62 12,615 1.72 
AAI sat A See. 262,548 51.19 301,901 39.88 * 276,763 37.75 
Indonesia ...... 4,795 93 32,665 4.31 46,349 6.32 
Giariie | Aran aeoae 11,531 2.25 843 hd 15,506 B11 
Pakistantoe .fen ie ve — — — — 34,001 4.65 
United Kingdom 74,912 14.61 67,154 8.87 38,715 5.28 
Oiherse" . jase e ss 81,775 15.95 22,884 3.00 32,976 4.48 


Table 4.—Burma: Value of Exports, by Commodity, Fiscal Years 1937-38, 
1947-48, and 1948-49 


(Value in thousands of rupees) 


~ 1937-38 1947-48 1948-49 
Commodity Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Value total Value total Value total 
Total 506,963 100.00 744,363 100.00 727,346 100.00 
BUCO) Fee svatecres 208,909 41.21 585,404 78.65 599,732: 82.46 
Mineral oils 
(petroleum) 110,934 21.88 3 (2) 3 (2) 
Metals and ores .. 63,234 12.47 21,795 2.93 24,716 3.40 
Teak and other 57,308 7.70 45,410 6.24 
hardwoods 39,101 TTL — — _ — 
Paraffin wax 20,901 4.12 18,323 2.46 7,242 1.00 
‘Raw cotton ...... 8,810 1.74 6,046 81 3,279 45 
PAUL DEP Basa us ees ote 6,923 1.37 10,916 1.47 15,008 2.06 
PPUISCS a geatbacaydo 6,681 32 5,665 -76 523 .07 
Gai eakes)” maniet sa 4,666 92 38,903 Bee 31,433 4.32 
OPENS OE cys Arsveys exe 36,804 7.26 
(2) Negligible. 
As India was the principal supplier Trade Agreements, Customs Tariffs 


of Burma’s imports, it was also the 
principal consumer of Burmese ex- 
ports, which were almost completely 
‘confined to rice. In 1948-49 India im- 
ported Rs. 276,763,000 worth of Bur- 
mese merchandise as compared with 
Rs. 301,901,000 in 1947-48, maintaining 
the balance in the Indo-Burmese trade, 
which has persistently been in Burma’s 
favor. Ceylon, as Burma’s second most 
important rice consumer, was her 
second most important customer. Ex- 
ports to Ceylon were valued at Rs. 
138,973,000, only slightly higher than 
the Rs. 138,818,000 export trade of 1947- 
48. The United Kingdom, on the other 
hand, while purchasing large quantities 
of rice for her possessions in South- 
east Asia, absorbed only small quanti- 
ties of Burmese produce herself. Ex- 
ports to Britain during the year total- 
ed only Rs. 38,715,000 as compared 
with Rs. 67,154,000 the year before. 
The United Kingdom previously had 
absorbed an important part of Burma’s 
mineral and timber exports, but with 
the disappearance of these commodi- 
ties from Burma's foreign trade, the 
British share was reduced proportion- 
ately. 


and Restrictions 


Burma-Japanese Trade Agreement.— 
In January 1949 Burma and Japan 
provisionally approved the terms of a 
trade plan formulated by the repre- 
sentatives of both countries during the 
visit of a Burmese trade delegation in 
Tokyo, Although an agreement was 
never formally signed, the provisions 
were implemented. 


The Trade Plan called for Japan’s 
purchase of Burmese rice and beans, 
minerals, teak, rubber, raw cotton, 
fodder, and oilseeds and oil in ex- 
change for Japanese textiles, cement, 
asbestos, manufactured rubber goods, 
enamel ware, pottery, roofing tiles, and 
miscellaneous metal manufactures and 
machines. Actually the only items 
that were traded were 170,000 metric 
tons of Burmese rice to Japan and 
10,000 tons for the Ryukyus in exchange 
for 1,200 Japanese looms and 12,000,- 
009 pounds of Japanese cotton yarn. 


Customs tariffs— Burma is still a 
member of the British Imperial Pre- 
ference System and continues to use 
the Schedule of Tariffs prepared under 
the British administration, which ac- 
corded preferential tariff treatment to 
imports from the Uniied Kingdom, 
India, Pakistan, and British colonies. 


The Burmese Government is now 
planning a complete revision of the 
schedule. 


Export and import controls.—Foreign 
trade control policy of the Burmese 
Government during 1949 continued to 
be that laid down in the Import and 
Export Trade Control Act of 1947 and 
its subsequent amendments. Basically 
the act divided import commodities 
into three groups: List (a) essential 
goods for which licenses would ordina- 
rily be issued freely, including such 


items as. agricultural implements, 
chemicals, drugs, and medicines, 
machinery apparatus and appliances, 
flour, and milk; list (b) useful items 


licensed on a quota or a merit basis, 
providing there was sufficient foreign 
exchange to cover the cost, including 
cotton fabrics, paints, textile manufac- 
tures, butter, cheese, and ghee; and 
list (c) luxury goods which would not 
be licensed under any circumstances, 
including art works, motorcars, smok- 
ers’ requisites. and textile manufac- 
tures made wholly or mainly of wool, 
silk, or artificial silk. 


FINANCE 


Government Finance and Indebtedness 

The necessary increase in | expendi- 
tures, particularly military expendi- 
tures, in the face of the Government’s 
inability to collect full taxes, has fore- 
ed Burma to resort to deficit financing. 
The budget deficit for the financial 
year 1948-49 was estimated at Rs. 74,- 
397,000, or twice the deficit of Rs. 34,- 
521,000 for the preceding financial 
year. 

Land revenues were originally es- 
timated at Rs. 35,200,000, but had to 
be revised downward to Rs. 5,000,000 
at the end of the year. Under the pre- 
vailing conditions of law and order and 
the confusion in land titles, this is pro- 
bably one of the most difficult taxes to 
collect. Customs taxes also provided 
less revenue than the Government firs* 
anticipated. Original estimates of cus- 
toms revenues were reduced from Rs. 
118,000,000 to Rs. 80,000,000. Forest 
revenues, originally fixed at Rs. 17,- 
800,000, were cut to Rs. 10,583,000. 
There was also a corresponding de- 
crease in revenues under the headings 
of excises, state lotteries, stamps, and 
registration. 

Expenditures, on the .other hand, 
particularly those for policing and de- 
fense purposes, were increased, and 
probably to their highest level in the 
country’s history. The allotment for 
policing operations was increased from 
Rs. 56,770,000 to Rs. 66,770,000, and for 
defense, from Rs. 94,953,000 to Rs. 
115,000,000. Despite economies, the 
final estimated deficit was still equal 
to about 11 percent of the entire value 
of the budget. 

Burma’s estimated indebtedness at 
the of 1949 was Rs. 946,000,000, consist- 
ing of prewar debt of Rs. 481,400,000 
to the Government of India; Rs. 371,- 
300,000 to the United Kingdom for 
rehabilitation loans which were grant- 
ed immediately after the war; appro- 
ximately Rs. 13,250,000 to the United 
States under the Surplus Property 
Agreement; and an estimated internal 
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indebtedness of Rs. 80,000,000. The 
debt to India has not been serviced 


since 1942. Payments on the British 
loan are not due until 1952 and.a pro- 
vision exists whereby a portion of the 
loan may be converted into a grant. In 
view of the continuing acute financial 
position, the Government of Burma 
requested financial assistance from .the 
Commonwealth countries and in March 
1950 the Commonwealth granted a 
£6,000,000 loan, repayable within 2 
years. 


Balance of Payments 


Since independence, Burma has ex- 
perienced almost consistently an un- 
favorable balance of payments. The 
small postwar favorable trade balances 
have been more than nullified by the 
large currency remittances abroad re- 
sulting from large withdrawals of 
capital, private remittances of persons 
working within the Union of Burma, 
and the Burmese Government’s own 
oversea payments for financing its in- 
stallations abroad, scholarship grants, 
and Burmese representation at inter- 
national conferences. 


Banks and Banking 


The Union Bank of Burma, which 
began operations in February 1948, 
acted as the central banking institution 
of the country and assumed all the 
Central Treasury functions formerly 
performed by the Reserve Bank of 
India and, in addition, the responsibili- 
ty for exchange control. The Bank acts 
as banker to the Government and to 
other banks in the country, rediscount- 
ing bills and handling remittances. 

As of December 31, 1949 the Bank’s 
cash balance totaled Rs. 204,900,000, 
which was Rs. 76,600,000 greater than 
at the end of 1948. As. of the same date, 
the Bank’s obligations against deposits 
and bills payable totaled Rs. 210,400,- 
000 as against Rs. 132,400,000 during 
1948, an increase of Rs. 78,000,000. At 
the end of the year, therefore, the 
Bank: held 97.39 percent of its demand 
liabilities in the form of liquid assets; 
the average ratio-of liquidity for the 
year was 94.81 percent. 

Although commercial banks’ demand 
and time liabilities.at the end of 1949 
stood at Rs. 227,800,000 as compared 
with Rs. 188,000,000 in December 1948, 
and cash assets increased from Rs. 
70,100,000 in 1948 to Rs. 100,400,000 in 
1949, the advances and discounts dur- 
ing the same period declined from Rs. 
67,800,000 to Rs. 58,100,000, refiecting 
the contraction in business activity re- 
sulting from the unsettled conditions 
and severe restrictions imposed on the 
import trade. 

Another index of slowed commercial 
activity was the Rangoon Bankers 
Clearing House report that the average 
number and amount of checks «leared 
on each day during 1949 was 1,433 and 
Rs. 5,272,000, respectively, as against 
1,609 and Rs. 6,375,000 in 1948. 
Currency and Exchange 

According to the Bank’s report the 
volume of notes in active circulation 
rose from Rs. 359,700,000 in December 
1948 to Rs. 416,200,000 in December 
1949, the highest point in circulation 
being reached during April at the peax 
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INDONESIAN ECONOMIC REPORTS 


Foreign Trade 


Indonesian exports in June, totaling 
650,448 metric tons, valued at 408,- 
011,000 builders (US$53,041,000 at 
7.60 guilders to US$1) registered the 
sixth monthly increase this year. Im- 
ports, on the other hand, which totaled 
152,488 metric tons, valued at 274,- 
811,000 guilders (US$24,183,000 at 
11.40 guilders to US$1) continued at a 
lcw level, as importers were experien- 
cing difficulty in financing purchases 
and were uncertain whether, sales 
could be made at the high prices made 
necessary under the prevailing foreign- 
exchange-certificate system. The ex- 
port balance enabled the Government 
during July to augment the “ free list” 
of unrestricted imports to include ad- 
ditional textile products, hardware, 
stationery, notions, etc., while at the 
same time increasing the quotas on 
certain other goods. 

As an additional aid to importers, 
the Government broadened the use of 
inducement certificates, effective from 
August 1, 1950, so that they might be 
used for importation of any goods 
without restriction. These export- 
inducement certificates are issued as a 
bonus to small Indonesian exporters 
for the export of most native products 
and are equivalent, in general, to 74% 
percent of the export value. Formerly 
their use was limited to the financing 
of imports into the harbor from which 
the export had been made, and only for 
goods purchased in Hongkong and 
Singapore. Partly as a result of the 
foregoing measures, the Foreign Ex- 
change Institute was able to report an 
increase in. requests for foreign- 
exchange licenses, which for the first 2 
weeks of July were valued at 86,000,- 
000 guilders. 


of the rice season when the notes to- 
taled Rs. 451,800,000. There were also 
an estimated Rs. 31,600,000 of unau- 
thorized notes in circulation as a result 
of looting by the insurgents of currency 
reserves held in the district treasuries. 

In April 1948 the Bank began opera- 
tions in the Burma Rupee Sterling 
Exchange Market pursuant ta section 
3 (a) of the First Schedule to the 
Union, Bank of Burma Act of 1947. The 
Bank sold sterling to the cummercial 
banks at the marginal commission of 
1/64 of 1 penny per rupee for telegra- 
phic transfers. The Bank in turn ob- 


tained sterling funds’ from two 
sources: (1) The Currency Board, 
which is under written obligation to 


redeem currency against sterling, and 
(2) the Government, which received 
sterling in its own account from the 
proceeds of exports of rice and timber. 
However, the Government by virtue 
of its monopoly of the rice and timber 
xport trade was the principal earner 
of sterling and continued to be -tne 
chief source of sterling for the Bank. 
The net profits of sterling by the Union 
Bank of Burma during the. year, ex- 
clusive of transactions with the Burma 
Currency xoard, amounted to over 
£11,000,C9C, 


Rubber exports increased from 
58,991 tons in May to 65,989 tons in 
June, dwing to the greater quantities 
of rubber from small producers on the 
market as a result of increased prices. 
Increases were also noted in exports 
of tapioca, tea, and tin ore. The prin- 
cipal decreases from the previous 
month were recorded in petroleum and 
products, from 528,674 to 428,210 
metric tons; copra, from 35,448 to 
27,927 tons; and tobacco, from 2,308 
to 854 tons. Bauxite exports to the 
United States in June totaled 40,059 
long tons. 


Imports of Automobiles 

Tine Indonesian government has: 
announced that more than _ 11,000 
trucks, automobiles and motor vehicles 
of all types will be purchased by In-- 
donesia in the United States in the 
near future. With the authorization by 
the U.S. Export-Import Bank of a 
$20,000,000 credit, the Indonesian 
government has advised businessmen 
throughout the islands to place orders 
for purchase of vehicles through the 
Foreign Exchange Department. Im- 
provement of communication facilities 
has been considered a prime task by 
the Indonesian government in the rais- 
ing of living standards and betterment 
of general economic conditions. Lack 
of transportation has previously handi- 
capped efforts to bring goods to mar- 
ket and ports from outlying areas. 

The Ministry of Economic welfare 
in Djakarta has recently sent directives 
to all automobile importers setting out 
the Government’s’ ideas for future 
development of the automotive import 
trade in Indonesia. The most impor- 
tant points are the plans of the 
Government for the admission of In- 
donesians into the management of the 
automotive trade and for the require-. 
ment of at least 50 percent Indonesian 
capital participation in such trade. 
While it is reported that automobile 
importers are prepared to cooperate in 
the plan, one of the principal difficul- 
ties is the lack of qualified persons for 
managerial functions. Therefore, com- 
pliamce ‘with, the suggestion of the 
Government ‘for Indonesian manage- 
ment cannot take place on short notice. 
Moreover, varticipation by Indonesia 
capital cannot be secured in the case 
of limited liability comvanies (cor- 
porations) except through the pur- 
chase of shares of the corporate stock 
when available. and this can only be 
accomplished gradually in the case of 
established corporations. 


Domestic Trade 

The first half of July, endin, it} 
the Mohammedan New Year pes Sale 
17, was a period of great activity in 
the retail market. In this period it 
is customary for employees to receive 
advances of 2 to 4 weeks’ wages in 
addition to gifts of clothing or money, 
and all who can afford it buy new 
outfits of clothing for their families. 
The Government succeeded in bringing 
textile prices down during that period 


1950 


by ordering importers to release one- 
third of their textile stocks. 
Wholesale prices of the leading com- 
modities on the Djakarta market in 
July showed considerable fluctuation. 
Rubber (RMA _ 1. sheets), which 
reached a peak of 5.43 guilders per 
kilogram and a low of 4.40 guilders 
during June, rose rapidly in July, 
reaching 6.55 guilders at the end of the 
month. Both white and black pepper 
showed substantial declines, while 
prices of tea and citronella oil tended 
to rise during the month. Clove prices 
dropped to 9 guilders ga kilogram. 


Finance ; 

A comparison of the weekly balance 
sheets of the Java Bank for June 21 
and July 26 reveals an increase of 
163,200,000 guilders in the Bank’s ad- 
vances to the Indonesian Government 
(from 1,767,500,000 to 1,930,700,000) 
and an increase in currency in circula- 
tion of 135,100,000 guilders (2,046,500,- 
000 to 2,181,600,000). Of the notes in 
circulation on July 26, Java-Bank notes 
accounted for 1,826,800,000 guilders 
and Government notes 354,900,000. 

In view of the anticipated deficits in 
the operations of commercial ports, the 
Minister of Communications, Power, 
and Public Works ordered a pro- 
visional increase of 50 percent in all 
tariffs, effective August 1, 1950. 


Food and Agriculture 


The harvest of the main crop of 
irrigated rice (sawah padi) is usually 
completed in Java by the end of July. 
Although official crop estimates are 
laeking this season, the yield appears 
to have been maintained or slightly 
increased, compared with last year. 
The rice import program and planned 
domestic-crop purchases in East and 
West Java by the Food Supply Board 
are being fulfilled, and commitments 
for distribution in deficit areas are 
being met on schedule. Except for 
areas in Lombok, Ambon, and central 
and northern Celebes, the food posi- 
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tion is considered satisfactory. 

On the basis of scattered observa- 
tions, it appears that a larger-than- 
normal area was planted to second- 
crop wet rice (Padigadu) and rain- 
dependent rice (gogorantjah). The 
area in secondary crops, particularly 
soybeans, has generally expended ; but 
it seems likely that the area in corn 
may be slightly smaller than last year. 

Although sugar milling is in full 
swing in ‘East Java, the present out- 
look is for production of only 300,000- 
325,000 tons, compared with the fore- 
cast of 350,000-450,000 tons earlier in 
the season. The decline is attributable 
to the theft of cane as well as to early 
cutting to avoid risk of field incendiar- 
ism, with consequent lower sugar 
yield. Thirty-two mills will operate 
this season. 

Thefts, strikes, labor unrest, and 
illegal occupation of cropland by 
squatters continue to affect production 
of estate crops adversely. 


Labor 

Considerable labour unrest was 
noted curing the month of July, with 
strikes at the Bintan bauxite mines, as 
well as by dock workers at Tandjong 
Priok (Djakarta) and Sibolga, Suma- 
tra, and by-textile workers at Bandung. 
The strike at Bintan extended from 
July 12 to August 3, all shipments of 
bauxite being stopped during that 
period. ; 

Fifty tanneries in Djakarta agreed to 


institute a 7-hour day or a 40-hour 
week for their workers, effective 
August 1. The Military Governors at 


Bandung and Djakarta issued orders 
prohibiting strikes in vital industries 
and _ services, which include post, 
telegraph and telephone services, rail- 
roads and other transportation services, 
hospitals, public utilities, and ice 
nlants. The Union of Estate Employees 
threatened a strike of all workers on 
European estates if demands for im- 
proved working conditions were net 
met by August 15. 


ECONOMIC SITUATION IN SHANGHAI 


(From a Shanghai Correspondent) 


Recent reports received from different 
sources indicate that a general improve- 
ment has taken place in the business 
and industrial conditions in Shanghai. 
Commodity prices have continued to re- 
main stable, more business concerns are 
reopening and greater activity is noticed 
in the factories. Hoarding and specula- 
tion are conspicuous by their absence 
and the supply of daily necessities is 
normal. 

Notwithstanding the striking progress 
which has been made during the last 
two or three months, the time for 
Shanghai to recover its former position 
and prosperity still appears distant. No 
excessive optimism is warranted at 
present. The vath which Shanghai 
must traverse before it can again serve 
as the country’s economic lifeline is yet 
a long one. 

The reactivation of Shanghai is de- 
pendent on the restoration of shipping 


services with the outside world. The 
Nationalists’ blockade has had devasta- 
ting effects, relegating the international 
port to the position of a haven of junks 
and schooners. While ocean sailings 
have now been resumed, they are still 
in the experimental stage, and even if 
the safety question has been completely 
assured there must still be a sufficient 
amount of business to induce a quick 
revival of overseas shipping services. 


Shanghai has suffered a crushing 
blow from the widespread business 
slump, the government bond burden 
and high taxes. The top-notch busi- 
ness executives and industrialists have 
fled with their wealth — wealth that 
set the economic machinery of Shanghai 
in motion. The recovery visible now is 
only superficial, and it will take a long 
time and a great deal of effort to pull 
the city out o’ its present maladies. 


The worst period for Shanghai has 
passed. This period lasting from March 
to June this year, reached its veak in 
May. In that month 2,947 commercial 
establishments closed down, or an aver- 
age of about 100 a day, and 502 indus- 
trial concerns went out of business, or 
a daily average of about 17. However, 
the situation changed in July when the 
number of commercial failures fell 
abruptly to 223, and that of industrial 
closures to 50. At the same time, the 
number of business houses which re- 
opened rose sharply to 547, as compared 
with 94 in May, and that of industrial 
firms which resumed business,. to 192, 
as compared with only 24 in May. 

With this improvement in the situa- 
tion, the collection of the industrial and 
commercial tax by “democratic apprai- 
sal” was started. This was the first 
quarterly collection, covering the 
months of March, April and May, and it 
yielded a total of PB$500 billion, which 
was equal to around .70 percent of the 
PB$720 billion which Shanghai had to: 
pay for the government bonds. 

Conditions showed further improve- 
ment in August, in which month the 
number of new and reovened business 
firms rose further to 901, and that of 
industrial establishments to 466. In the 
first half of September, the first cate- 
gory already reached 475, and the 
second 256. On September 1 the col- 
lection of the second quarterly indus- 
trial and business tax was begun, and 
in view of the improved general mar- 
ket conditions the work is expected to 
be completed satisfactorily. 

Taken together the number of 
closures of commercial firms from Jan- 
uary to the first half of September 
amounted to 7,395, and tne closures of 
industrial enterprises to 1,754. During 
the same period the number of new or 
reopened business firms totalled 4,266, 
or about 60 percent of the closures,- and 
that of industrial institutions 1,149, or 
about 65 percent of the closures during 
the period. This means that many of 
the shops and factories which have 
closed down still remain closed. 

Another sign of the improved econo- 
mic conditions in Shanghai ‘is to be seen 
in the increase of productive activities 
in the city. In the month of August, 
the output of cotton yarn was 6.7 per- 
cent higher than that of July, silk piece 
goods 39.6 percent, cement 23.2 percent, 
rolled tobacco 49 percent, and paper 54 
percent. As to: market sales those of 
cotton yarn in August increased by 15.5 
percent over the July figure, silk piece 
goods 53 percent, cement 32.2 percent, 
rolled tobacco yl percent, and paper 30 
percent. This rise in sales points to 
the fact that the buying power of the 
public had increased. 

The conditions encountered by the 
banks in Shanghai also showed a mark- 
ed improvement, After being organis- 
ed into five joint business groups and 
cooperating closely for common benefit, 
the banks succeeded in putting to an 
end the wave of failures which had 
earlier ‘plagued the banking industry. 


‘The amount of public deposits in the. 


banks also steadily increased. From 
PB$786 billion in January, the total 
rose to PB$3,30u billion in September. 
After the organisation of the banks into 
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Estimated Population by Race as on 30th June, 1950. 
(Estimated Population at end 1949—Migrational Surplus—Excess of Births over Deaths) 
(NUMBER OF PERSONS) sis 
Fi ys . ~Gndians & 
Territory Malaysians Chinese Pakistanis Europeans Eurasians Cthers Total 
COLONY OF SINGAPORE:— 3 
Singapore Island 123,624 789,160 72,467 11,504 10,093 8,602 1,015,453 
Christmas Island a0 249 137 19 67 _ — ele 
Cocos-Keeling Islands 1,460 _ 18 4 17 — — 4s 
TOTAL—COLONY OF SINGAPORE 125,333 790,310 72,490 11,588 10,093 8,605 1,018,419 


FEDERATION OF MALAYA:— 


44,120 263,390 59,298 1,590 2,656 2,173 473,227 

tripe - 131,069 102,641 21,098 392 2,175 1,133 58,508 
Perak 386,486 473,622 149,160 2,605 1,280 5,450 1,018,603 
Selangor ..... 203,783 388,245 155,273 3,426 3,053 10,50: 64,282 
Negri Sembilan 118,872 122,919 41,663 852 964 3,278 288,548 
Pahang .. .. 141,761 103,900 15,695 852 80 1,580 263,868 
Johore er 354,120 379,009. 59,458 999 537 3,819 797,942 
Kedah 399,887 124,314 54,105 329 171 10,394 ,200 
Kelantan .. 426,622 24,162 5,24: 142 28 8,117 464,313 
Trengganu any 214,493 16,417 1,726 76 15 444 233,171 
POLS Niece ew) ee we woe he 58,701 12,453 1,736 7 6 1,984 74,887 
TOTAL—FEDERATION OF MALAYA 2,579,914 2,011,072 564,464 11,270 10,965 48,874 5,226,549 
TOTAL—MALAYA:— .. 2,705,247 2,801,382 636,944 22,858 21,058 57,479 6,244,968 


EXPLANATORY NOTES ON MALAYA POPULATION STATISTICS : 
1. The main “race” or community-groups listed in paragraph 284 of the 1947 Census Report have been adopted in above 


estimates except that “Malays” and “Other Malaysians” 

“Indians and Pakistanis” 
reference a broad explanation of the racial groups is as follows:—(a) 
Peninsula and Archipelago excluding Filipinos. 


has been amended to 


*“‘Malaysians” 
(b) 


have been combined under “Malaysians.” 
without alteration in the com tion of this group. 


“Indians” 


The designation 
For convenience of 


ciude all indigenous peoples of the Malay 
“Indians and Pakistanis” include all races from 


the sub-continent of India 


but exclude Nepalese, Burmese, and Ceylonese so far as it has been possible to distinguish figures for these races in migration 


and vital statistics since the 1947 Census. 
dians and Pakistanis” are not considered to be significant. 
“Eurasians” are self-explanatory. 
2. In preparing the population estimat 


ese” and 


calculation:—(a) Transients afloat 3,460, 
personnel 8,911 and (d) 
gories, if registered, would be included. 


The numbers of Nepalese, Burfnese and Ceylonese remaining 


(e) 


(b) 


in the classification “In- 


“Europeans” include ali white races and the classifications “ =, 


es the following categories enumerated at the 1947 Census were excluded from the 
Service personnel in Service Establishments 
Unlocated in respect of the Federation of Malaya 2,087. Births and deaths of persons within these cate- 


38,379, (c) Japanese surrendered 


The excess of registered births over registered deaths was calculated separately by race and sex for each State and. Settle- 


ment. 


4. In the absence of records of internal movements the net pan-Malayan migrational surplus by race and sex was appor- 
tioned between States and Settlements in ratio to the estimated population by race and sex in each State and Settlement on 


3ist December, 1949. 


five joint business groups, close rela- 
tions were maintained with the People’s 
Bank of China, which resulted in in- 
creased facilities in the securing of re- 
discount and remortgage loans. 

The above facts show the turn for 
the better of the general business con- 
ditions in the great East. China metro- 
polis. Hardly a worse period than that 
experienced during the first half of this 
year can be imagined. If the presen 
improvement is to be of any benefit -to 
China in general, and to Shanghai in 
articular, it must be kevt up and en- 
couraged. This can be done in a num- 
ber of ways, among which are the 
adoption of a lenient and sensible tax 
policy, the protection of capital against 
loss and against domination by labour, 
and reduction of the competition of 
state-operated enterprises with private 
enterprises. 

Many people have been gratified to 
see that the Chinese Communist autho- 
rities often have not shirked the tedious 
duty of admitting their mistakes where 
they have been committed, and to make 
amends forthright. It was encouraging 
to hear of the postponement of the issue 
of the second batch of Victory Bonds, 
which were widely reported to be 
scheduled for distribution in July. The 
Chinese Communist authorities have 
more recently modified their stand with 
regard to capital and are more sym- 
pathetic and tolerant in their attitude 
towards the merchant. 


Christmas Island and Cocos-Keeling Islands were excluded from these calculations. 


The Japanese Merchant Shipping 


In accordance with SCAP’s -memo- 
randum dated March 4, all cargo ves- 
sels which had compulsorily been 
drafted by the Japanese government, 
were released commencing April 1 to 
their respective owners. In fact, it is 
8 years since 1942, when these vessels 
were placed under the control of the 
Civilian Merchant Marine Committee, 
that the country’s marine transportation 
business was returned to private man- 
agement. 


During this time, an enormous ton- 
nage of bottoms was lost by the war. 
In the year diréctly before the war, 
vessels flying the Japanese flag totalled 
6,300,00 gross tons, ranking third among 
world shipping nations, while immedi- 
ately after the war the total. had de- 
clined to only 1,300,000 gross tons, in- 
cluding inoperable vessels. Besides, 
about 70 per cent of the vessels which 
survived the war were of inferior 
quality of the wartime standard type, 
the rest was mostly superannuated, and 
the number if vessels suitable for ocean 
voyages was very small. 


After the war, however, thanks to 
sympathetic support of the United 
States and other countriesy and by the 
united efforts of the Japanese govern- 
ment and people, reconstruction has 


progressed greatly, and at the beginning 
of this year, the total tonnage of the 
Japanese merchant fleet recovered up 
to nearly 1,700,000 gross tons. Various 
controls enforced since the war havé 
lately been gradualy alleviated; for in- 
stance, bare-boat charter arrangements 
were reconverted to the time charter 
beginning from. April 1949, and private 
management of small steel boats below 
800 gross tons was permitted after 
August 1949. The controls were entire- 
ly abolished with the present action. 


Of course, the post-war boom in the 
world shipping business has already run 
its.course and a slump in freight rates 
is in full swing, as shipping companies 
are suffering from excess tonnage due 
to the inactive movement of domestic 
goods brolight‘about by the general de- 
flationary tendency. At this juncture, 
it cannot be said that the return to 
private management will immediately 
bring about 2 favorable effect. However, 
the shipping industry being an enter- 
prise ‘exposed to international free com- 
petition, and private management hav- 
ing demonstratedly been most efficient, 
Japanese merchant shipping will gradu- 
ally undergo a favorable development 
through the. exverience and _ initiativ 
of free enterprise. ; 


1950 


— 


Tonnage 

The tonnage of the Japanese mer- 
chant fleet at the beginning of this year 
stood around 1,683,575 gross tons 
(2,560,000 deadweight tons). When the 
tonnage of fishing boats, special boats 
and miscellaneous: ships is added to this 
figure, the aggregate comes up to 2,001,- 
a hey tons as shown in the following 
table. 


Japanese 
Classification merchant (Jan. 1950). 
of vessel fleet Gross 
number tonnage 
Merchant vessels . 994 1,683,575 
Cargo-boat 697 1,227,237 
Passenger-cargo 
WORTS: “Taba eies. 72 131,913 
Passenger boats 35 55,531 
Tankers? Us iocc) 105 246,862 
Ferry-boats  ... 85 22,032 
Whale catcher 
poate fh. oe 53 87,768 
Special boats ..... 308 144,209 
Miscellaneous ships 17 13,389 
Grand Total . 1,708 + 2,001,017 


The relative percentage of the various 
categories 6f vessels is as follows: 


Cargo poats hate ces astra 73% 
Passenger-cargo boats ...... 8 
Passenger Boats ........-<.. 3 
Tankers nen teeta css cases 15 
Marry (POatss eu. sone ess sie 1 
PO ta cto ete rielaters ccisis Pine 100% 


Among cargo boats, however, wartime 
standard type boats comprise 358 ves- 
sels with 728,075 gross tons (1,194,182 
Geadweight tons) representing 59 per 
cent of the total vessels now restored 
from the Civilian Mechant Marine 
* Committee to their respective owners 
were 601 ships of 1,385,310 gross tons 
(2;137,410 deadweight tons), as follows. 


Gross 

Number tonnage 

Cargo boatsee... a2. 2. 499 1,060,371 
Passenger-cargo boats 28 96,965 
Special /boats! ...G%). il 3,087 
apkensi) aos e! 2. 73 224,527 
oa lu Petes: Hata 601 1,385,310 
Vessels meeting the international 
classification requirements numbered 


only 24 with a total tonnage of 123,174 
gross tons (including 3 projected ships 
of 11,386 gross tons). ‘ 
As the greater part are wartime 
standard type boats, the country’s mer- 
chant fleet is of inferior quality com- 
pared with other nations. However, the 
fifth shipbuilding programme for the 
construction of large ships for the first 
time after the war will turn out vessels 


capable of engaging in overseas trade. | 


The programme calls for 106 ships with 
a total tonnage of 582,960 gross tons by 
the end. of the fiscal year 1950. ~ 


Cargo Tonnage 

The volume of cargo carried by sea 
since the war has been steadily increas- 
ing as indicated in the following table, 
but the rate of increase after May 1949 
came to a standstill, lately tending even 


‘nage for 
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towards a decline, reflecting the general 
economic inactivity as a result of the 
present deflationary policy. Particu- 
larly-the freightage of coal, the main 
cargo for coastwise transportation, be- 
ing higher than land transportation 
charges is suffering from competition 
by railway traffic. 


Carriage Tonnage by Steamer 


: Ocean- %4~ 

Coastwise going Total 
1945 918,816 115,636 1,034,552 
1946 4,237,488 1,330,114 5,582,052 
1947 .. 17,558,516 1,802,264 8,364,080 
1948 .. 12,379,044 1,757,495 14,197,488 
1949 .. 14,880,812 1,548,310 16,433,652 


Cargo Tonnage and Bottoms 


As mentioned above, the cargo ton- 
1949 was 14,880,000 tons in 
coastwise shipping and 1,548,000 tons 
in ocean-going traffic with a monthly 
average of 1,240,000 tons and 130,000 
tons respectively. Since the spring of 
last year, the movement of internal 
traffic goods has gradually become in- 
active owing to the present deflation. 
On the other hand,‘ocean-going vessels 
being restricted- under the occupation, 
Japanese shipving is faced with a seri- 
ous problem of surplus tonnage and a 
monthly average of 500,000 deadweight 
tons have been laid up since May 1949. 


- This tendency has continued even after 


the turn of the year, the carriage of 
domestic goods by vessels over 800 gross 
tons totalling 770,000 tons (coastwise) 
and 120,000 tons (overseas) in January, 
and 810,000 tons (coastwise) and 160,- 
000 tons (overseas) in February. The 
coastwise shipping volume was thus 
below the one million: ton’ level. 

In view of the prospective increase of 
tonnage by new vessels now’ under 
construction, the improvement in qual- 
ity of new ships and increased operation 
efficiency of the merchant fleet after its 
return to private management, the 
problem of excess tonnage will be a 
matter of concern, and countermeasures 


are now being discussed. 


A comparison of actual tonnage of 
Japanese merchant fleet with carriage 


tonnage (home goods) is as follows: 
Shipping 
Vessels volume 


(in 1,000-tons) 
Total Cargo Coast- Over- 


tonnage boats wise seas 
a LSY ie ayes 1,344 987 919 116 
1946 ..... 1,384 1,024 4,237 1,330 
1O4Ta ey. 1,468 1,087 7,558 1,802 
1948) @. as. 1,555  1e1S2 12379) 4,757 
1949 so. 1,595 1,164 14,880 1,548 
9S OMe 1,657 1,202 1,086 126 


Problem of Surplus Tonnage 


With the return of the merchant fleet 
to private management, the problem of 
excess tonnage has come into the lime- 
light. In SCAP’s memorandum, the 
payment of stand-by subsidies to the 
owners of laid-up coastwise vessels is 
authorized. The fundamental cause of 
this surplus tonnage is examined here- 
under. , 


The decrease of the home cargo ton- 
nage and the inactivity of foreign trade 
are generaliy regarded as the main 


causes of the present surplus bottoms, 
but the fundamental cause lies in the: 
decline of the ratio of vessels actually 
engaged in overseas trade, which may 
be clarified by a comparison of vessels 
placed on home and overseas routes 
at present and in the pre-war period. 

The distribution of shins in 1935 was, 
as indicated below, 49 per cent for 
ocean routes, 32 per cent for near-sea 
lines and 19 ver cent for coastal traffic. 
This shows that the activity of Japan- 
ese merchant shipping at that time was: 
centered on ocean and near-sea routes 
and only to a negligible extent on 
coastal traffic. 


Ships Allocation Before the War 


Ocean Routes 2,055,000 tons 49% 
Near Sea routes 1,335,000 32 
Coastal traffic 800,000 19 


The above distribution is an inevit- 
able consequence for a country like 
Japan which is economically dependent 
on the import of raw materials and the 
export of manufactured goods. Japan 
at that time covered the unfavorable 
balance of the commodity trade with 
invisible trade receipts consisting main- 
ly of shipping revenue. 

After the war, despite the increased 
importance of foreign trade and ship- 
ping, due to the loss of dependencies 
and the increase of home population the’ 
greater part of vessels was centralized 
around coastal traffic, vessels placed on: 
oversea routes were few in number.. 


Present Ship’s Allocation 
(March 25, 1950) 
(in deadweight tons) 
Near-Sea routes 


Ist:-Area, Gesaies aah esas 19,000 
2ndeAred | a .teroece homes 87,000 
SrawATeA: imines cect 189,000 
Ocean Route cisecisiis pie enrars 209,000 


Traffic Share of Japanese Vessels 


Import Export 
TOS Geo he crrtroces 27% 94% 
Oa ioe cw ce cusec ss eyaleers 11 83 
eS LE: Mie iS Siesta so ocd ne 12 66 
1949 (Jan.-July) .... 4 35 


As regards freight revenue, the total 
freight income from Japanese imports 
and exports during one year from July 
1948 to June 1949 amounted to about 
237 million dollars, of which the share: 
of Javanese vessels is estimated at 
about 17 million dollars, or 7 per cent 
of the total freightage. As against the 
heavy import excess, the freight re-. 
venue is insignificant. Even from these: 
points, one may easily understand that 
the cause of difficulties now confronting 
the country’s merchant shipping lies in 
the inactivity of ocean-going vessels. 
As a cause for the depression in home 
shipping; besides the decrease of traffic 
volume due to the general economic 
situation, higher freight rates than land 
transportation charges cannot be over- 
looked. 


_ It is of vital importance that vessels 
fiying Japanese flag be permitted to 
engage in overseas trade. This will 
decide the fate of the future merchant 
marine of Japan. 
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HONGKONG INDUSTRIAL REPORT 


‘Factory Registrations 

September applications for registra- 
tion received from factories and work- 
shops by the H.K. Dept. of Labour 
totalled 33, of which 10 were in Hong- 
kong and 23 in Kowloon and the New 
Territories; 20 registration certificates 
were cancelled (HK 2 and K. & N.T. 
18); 7 applications were refused, (1 and 
6), of which 6 were in respect of pre- 
mises for which no formal application 
for registration had been made; and 32 
registration certificates were issued (5 
and 27). 

The following is a list of factories 
recorded and registered in September 
with the number of workers employed: 


M. F. Total 


SUP RINtN gs Vy seta crore 140 2 142 
DR GLLASS meni oiteuanetarche 85 29 «114 
3 Weaving (Cotton) 40 71 111 
QSBUttOns is ostemicco 40 48 88 
DPRVAUTATIO grave ceareleies 34 oo 34 
MRAM RONY: sccrsc.5 csi 25 5 30 
2 ‘Umbrella. ><... 0. - 9 27 36 
TeKnitting eis sc.55 23 6 29 
1 Confectionery & 

Candies#" =... 6 20 26 
TINAIN@Aal e-onctores) genie. « 16 8 24 
wepystillery  oii5%.% 20 1 21 
MPD YCINe he cais cess s 20 —_ 20 
PePaRnery ios ccna 20 —_— 20 
2 Saw Mills. ...... 19 — 19 
2 Metal Wares .... 11 5 16 
Bali Cretan, sclenoreee cit: ti 4 15 
1 Paper Cards ..... 10 — 10 
Le Mantles. soon auaancnese 3 5 8 
1 Engineering .... 6 _— 6 
1 Stone Crushing .. 5 1 6 
TBean Curd” 25... 33 — 3 
36 546 232 778 

The names of 6 _ factories were 
‘changed in September. Registered 


factories and workshops closed during 
September amounted to 16, ie., 1 Knit- 
ting, 1 Rubber, 1 Weaving, 1 Garment, 
1 Hat, 1 Clothing, 2 Cloth Calendering, 
1 Sewing, 1 Casings, 1 Electric Torch 
Bulb, 1 Blacksmith, 1 Engineering, 2 
Oil, 1 Industrial. 

For the July-September quarter, 102 
applications were received (36 and 66); 
44 certificates were cancelled (15 & 29); 
16 applications were refused (4 & 12), 
11 being for premises for which no 
formal application was made; 127 regis- 
ee certificates were issued (37 & 
0). 

Compared with the same quarter in 
1949, the figures are as follows: 


. 1949 1950 
July-Sept. July-Sept. 
Applications received 119 102 
Registration Certifi- . 
cates cancelled .... 51 44 
Applications refused 7 16 
Registration  Certifi- 
catesissuedi ijn 4 06 127 


The 102 applications for registration 
as factories or workshops received 
during July, August, September of this 


year comprised the following indus- 
tries: 15, Printing (11 ‘HK. 4 K. & 
N.T.), 12 Metal Wares (4 & 8), 9 Weav- 
ing (Kowloon), 6 Saw Mills (4 & 2), 
5 Engineering (1 & 4), 5 Knitting (K.), 
3 Rubber Wares (K.), 3 Furniture (1 
& 2); 2 each Electro Plating (i & 1), 
Flour & Rice Mills (1 & 1), Tin Cans 
(1 & 1), Umbrella (1 & 1), Laundry 
(1 & 1), Glass (HK), Noodles (HK), 
Spectacles (HK), Twine (K.), Tannery 
(K.), Buttons (K.), Paper Cards (K.), 
Rattan (K.); 1 each Perfumery (HK), 
Feather Works (HK), Mantles (HK), 
Wine & Distillery (HK), Porcelain 
Wares (K.), Gypsum Powder (K), 
Shoes (K), Electric Light Power (K), 
Dyeing (K), Garments & Shirts (K), 
Biscuits & Confectionery (K), Confec- 
tionery & Candies (K), Motion Pictures 
(K), Bean Curd (K), Fruits (K), Cassia 
Sorting (K), Plastic Wares (K), Hosiery 
(K). 


From January to September, a total 
of 383 applications was received (133 
& 250); 121 registration certificates 
were cancelled (44 & 177); 45 applica- 
tions were refused (16 & 29), 22 being 
for premises for which no _ formal 
application was made; 327 registration 
certificates. were issued. 

The number of factories registered as 
at September 30, 1950, was 1,197 (HK 
344 K & NT 853), compared with 959 
at the end of September 1949; applica- 
tions under consideration amounted to 
317 (152 & 165), as against 259 in 1949. 


Industrial Accidents 


The number of injuries and indus- 
trial accidents reported in the July- 
September quarter totalled 148, involv- 
ing 157 persons, of which 18 were fatal 
(104 being in registered factories and 
workshops with 12 fatal). Of these 
accidents, 38 (1 fatal) were caused by 
machinery, 36 (1 fatal) being in re- 
gistered factories; 31 (5 fatal) were due 
to falls, 16 (5 fatal) being in registered 
factories; 38 (8 fatal) were from falling 
objects, 19 (6 fatal) being in reg. 
factories; 9 (4 fatal) were from burns, 
3 being in reg. factories; 6 were from 
scalds (5 in reg. factories); 3 were due 
to explosions (1 in reg. factory); and 
32 were from other causes (24 in reg. 
factories). 


Hongkong Industries 


The most noticeable factor at present 
in the local industrial situation is the 
high price of raw cotton. which is due 
partly to the reduction in the supply 
of the American product and also to 
heavy increases in quotations from 
Pakistan. This is hampering the cot- 
ton mills in their endeavour to keep 
down costs. Textiles are now the most 
important and most active of the Hong- 
kong industries. employing 24.412 
workers or nearly 29% of the total 
number employed in HK. In the last 
three months orders from abroad for 
cotton yarn and piece goods are 
estimated to have reached the amount 
of $100 million. The activities of local 
textile mills have also been further: 
stepped up by the recent receipt of 


October 19 


fresh orders for 600,000 bolts of cloth 
from Pakistan and over 200,000 dozen 
towels and shirts from Indonesia. To 
fulfill these deliveries, which are not 
expected to be completed before next 
March, the mills are now operating a 
night shift. As a result. many small 
mills which had suspended work have 
resumed operations. Mills which do 
not possess a strong financial backing, 
however, are finding the question of 
finances difficult with the continued rise 
in the cost of materials, since payment 
for the greater part of the goods on 
order is only made upon delivery. 

Silk piece goods manufacturers are 
feeling optimistic as the result. of 
encouragement given by the allocation 
of £10,000 by the British Board of 
Trade for the importation of such goods 
into the United Kingdom. 

An industry that has shown improve- 
ment during the past few months is 
that of paint making. The output of 
paints now exceeds that registered for 
1948 and 1949, the increase in sales 
being attributed to the good quality of 
the local product and its low price. 
The monthly output of paint averages 
$1.4 million. and apart from sales in 
the Colony itself, exports go chiefly to 
Malaya, Thailand, South Africa, Burma 
and the Philippines. 

‘Conditions in the rubber factories in 
Hongkong have shown a marked im- 
provement lately as the result of the 
receipt of large orders for rubber shoes 
from Taiwan. These orders, estimated 
to amount to several hundred thousand 
pairs, have caused the factories to step 
up production. 

Firework factories in Hongkong and 
Macao are amongst those kept fully 
occupied as the result of large orders 
from the USA and Hawaii for 59.090 
cases to a total value of approximately 


HK$3 million for delivery during 
October. This has been followed by 
orders from the USA and South 


America for 5,000 cases of specially 


made fireworks with glossy paper 
eovers valued at about $300,000. 
Exports this year are expected to 


reach not less than $10 million in value, 
but this figure is still very much helow 
the pre-war level when annual exports 
of fireworks reached a total of $40 
million. 

iron and steel foundries, using scrap 
@s a result of the sharp increases in the 
vrice of metals abroad, have been occu- 
pied with an endless stream of orders. 
One large mill has sold for forward de- 
livery from 3/4.000 tons of steel. Old 
ships and scrap on the local market have 
already been mostly bought up. One 
factory is understood to have purchased 
several old hulks in the Philippines and 
Thailand. while another has purchased 
a quantity of scrap metal from Taiwan 
dealers to meet urgent requirements. 


Enamelware and  aluminiumware 
factories, as ‘well as electrie tor-h 
makers have received considerable 


orgers from Thailand which will keep 
many of them busy until next Tune 
and have served to. offset the effects 
of the Indian restrictions upon imports. 
These large purchases have brought 
apa a ‘great improvement in employ- 
ment. 


1950 


On the other hand, many industries 
have been severely hampered by soar- 
ing costs of production, due to recent 
increases in the price of raw materials. 
Nail factories have been among the 
most badly hit; competition from 
Japanese products and slack business 
having caused many to suspend opera- 
tions. 

Local vacuum flask makers are like- 
wise suffering from the heavy advances 
in metal and rubber prices. They are 
particularly hard hit by the recent loss 
of the Indian market, which is valued 
at some $2 million a year, or approxi- 
mately one-third of the entire annual 
turnover of the local trade. 

Local hat factories have been badly 
affected by restrictions imposed by 
Malaya, Thailand, Burma and the 
Philippines, and their exports have 
been reduced to about one-third of 
their previous volume. There are over 
30 hat factories in the Colony and the 
bulk of their output usually went to 
Malaya, India and South Africa: 


Felt; Hats or... Malaya, Indonesia and 
Burma. 

Sun Helmets ..Indonesia, Malaya and 
China. 


Sports Caps ...South Africa, India. 
The canned goods industry, which 
two years ago found markets for its 
goods over almost the entire Far East, 
is now greatly affected by import 
restrictions in foreign markets and un- 
settled conditions. The Philippines, 
Indochina, Thailand, Burma, Indonesia, 
Singapore and the USA were formerly 
the main markets for the Colony’s 
canned goods, with the Philippines 
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taking 80% of the total. Import 
restrictions imposed in the Philippines, 
however, have reduced the Colony’s 
canned goods trade to one-tenth of 
what it was in 1948. Exports to Thai- 
land have also been reduced through 
restrictions, while unsettled conditions 
in Indochina have affected that market. 
Added to these difficulties, the cost of 
the foodstuffs to be canned, which come 
mainly from China, has been greatly 
increased. 

The condiment industry is hard hit 
as a result of continued competition 
since 1947 from American products, 
about two-thirds of its markets having 
been lost. The monthly output of con- 
diments is now around 200,000 tons, 
which figure represents only one-third 
of the pre-war production total. How- 
ever, overseas Chinese are accustomed 
to Chinese condiments with their food, 
which helps to maintain the industry. 


Revised Prices 


The local printers’ association has 
now decided to revise the scale of 
printing rates, as a measure to offset 
the ever-mounting cost of materials. 
In the cost of paper, for instance, 
prices have advanced with great 
rapidity. causing very heavy losses to 
all engaged in the printing business. 

Enamelware manufacturers have 
likewise followed suit, and their asso- 
ciation has announced that as from 
October 5 the selling prices of all pro- 
ducts will be increased by 25%, as a 
consequence of the rapid advance in the 
cost of raw materials; a marginal de- 
posit of 30% will also be collected on 
all future orders. 


HONGKONG’S INCOME TAX FOR THE YEAR 
1949-50 


The annuai report of the Hongkong 
Dept. of Inland Revenue for the year 
ended March 31, 1950, shows the net 
revenue from the collection of taxes 
and estate duty to amount to $41,749,- 
690.83. Revenue from taxation totalled 
$38,813,624.39, or over $1 million below 
the estimate for the year of $40 million; 
revenue from estate duty amounted to 
$2,936,066.44, or in excess of the esti- 
maie by $936,066.44. The total short- 
fall on the revenue therefore came to 
not more than $250,309.17, or a little 
over % of 1% of the total estimate. 


Collections of revenue during the 
year were made up as follows: 


Corporation Profits Tax $20,369,992.01 


Business Profits Tax ... 8,247,963.65 
Total Profits Taxes $28,617,955.66 
Salaries & Annuities Tax 4,057,921.40 
Personal Assessment 137,203.95 
MMGCTESE MAK acre ere sree ace 1,437,535.24 
Property *LaAKiyeccse. » 4,563,008.14 

Total Taxation .... $38,813,624.39 
DPW OTK, Bogodosapac 2,936 ,066.44 


Grand Total ....... $41,749,690.83 


As the report explains, the short-fall 
in revenue from taxation was due to 
the fact that for a short period of the 
year the activities of the devartment 
were concentrated upon investigation 
work rather than on assessment. The 
amount, however, will be made up in 
subsequent years. 


Considerable arrears, particularly 
under profits tax, are still outstanding 
with a large number ‘of 1947/8 assess- 
ments, as a result of the continued 
shortage of assessing staff. The position 
is not, however, serious. Some thou- 
sands of cases have not been assessed, 
but from the preliminary scrutiny ‘o 
which they have all been subjected it is 
doubtful whether there is any tax in- 
volved in most of them and it is prob- 
able that the original opening of assess- 
ment files in these cases was not justi- 
fied, except on the grounds of casting 
the net as wide as vossible in the first 
instance. Probably the total amount 
of revenue for collection on these ar- 
rears for the two years of assessment 
1947/8 and 1948-9 does not amount to 
more than $3 million, compared with a 
total revenue already charged for these 
two years of some $60 million. Under 


the provisions of section 61 of the In- 
land Revenue Ordinance it will be 
necessary to clear off the 1947/8 ar- 
rears before March 31, 1951, or the right 
to tax will lapse except in case of fraud 
or wilful evasion. However the total 
amount involved is reckoned to be well 
under $1 million. 


In view of the interest shown during 
the year as to the number of persons 
who pay tax in Hongkong, it is estima- 
ted that not fewer than: from 80/100,000 
persons bear the burden of direct taxa- 
tion under the profits tax, property tax, 
salaries & annuities, or interest tax. 
This total is not unsatisfactory con- 
sidering the large proportion of the 
population which consists of women and 
children not gainfully employed or 
which exists at or below the poverty 
line, 


HONGKONG RATES FOR 
THE YEAR 1949-50 


The rateable value of the Colony on 
April 1, 1950, reached a record amount 
of $136,501,772 compared with $95,659,- 
617 on Avril 1, 1949, as a result of a 
revaluation of the tenements in Hong- 
kong, Kowloon and the islands. 


According to the annual report for 
1949-50 of the Rating & Valuation 
Dept., the increase is mainly due to 
permitted increases in the rents of con- 
trolled business premises and the large 
number of new and_ reconstructed 
buildings completed and brought into 
assessment during the period under re- 
view. 


Distribution of rateable values in the 
revaluation made for Avril 1, 1950, as 


compared with the previous year is 
shown as follows: 
District Valuation Valuation 
1949-50 1950-51 
City of Victoria ...... 50,695,110 68,089,130 
Rest of Island ...... 9,654,782 17,815,382 
Kowloon! .qesnemleies i 26,660,390 37,959,635 
New Kowloon ........ 8,649,335 12,637,625 
$95,659,617 $136,501,772 


The net revenue from rates for the 
year totalled $19,262,643.92, an average 
of $1,605,220.32 a month as compared 
with $1,247,392.29 a month for the pre- 
vious financial year. 


Refunds of rates in respect of vacant 


tenements, valuations cancelled and 
tenements not rateable amounted to 
$17,158.66. The greater part of this 


amount was principally accounted for 
by cancellations in the cases of tene- 
ments under reconstruction, very little 
being in respect of unoccupied pre- 
mises, It represents 0.001% of the 
gross revenue from rates against 0.17% 
tor the previous year. 
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Report for September, 1950 


The returns for September were 
published in our last issue, pp 440/41. 


Civil! Air Traffic-—(a) 205 aircraft 
and 208 departed on _ international 
flights and the total of 413 was a de- 
crease of 49 over the previous month. 
These aircraft brought in 2,557 passen- 
gers and took out 3.284 and this total 
of 5,841 which averaged 195 a day was 
slightly greater than August. 29 tons 
of mail and 219 tons of freight were 
carried. Statistics are attached. (b) 
There were 958 local movements of 
civil aircraft, mainly for training and 
test purposes. 


Commercial Companies:—The Hong- 
kong company Eastern Air Associates 
Ltd. brought to the Colony a light twin 
engined aircraft known as an Aero 45 
and manufactured in Czechoslovakia. 


Hongkong Civil Aviation 


Legislation:—(A) The Hongkong Air 
Navigation (General) Regulations, 1950, 
were gazetted on the 8th and come into 
force on lst December. These deal 
mainly with the: airworthiness of air- 
craft and the licensing of aircrew. (B) 
The Colonial Air Navigation (Amend- 
ment) Order 1950 was gazetted on the 
14th and amends the Order which came 
into force at the beginning of the year. 


Works and Buildings:—(a) The re- 
surfacing of the two runways was 
completed and the airfield is now cap- 
able of taking aircraft up to 100,000 Ibs. 
in weight associated with suitable tyre 
pressures. The . work was begun in 


February 1950 and consisted of laying. 


a tar macadam and asphalt carpet 150 
feet wide over the whole length of the 
runways. Towards the end of the 
month work on an_ extension to the 
north western end of the main runway 


October 19 


was commenced. (b) Extensive grass 
cutting has greatly improved the ap- 
pearance of the airfield. 


Aeradio:—(a) All aircraft operators 
were informed that the high frequency 
radio telephone for long distance com- 
munication between aircraft and the 
airport was available for experimental 
use. To date this new system has given 
excellent service. (b) The new radio 
teletype circuit to Manila is working 
well and has much reduced delays in 
signal traffic. 


Licences and Certificates:—The fol- 
lowing were issued:—Pilot’s “A” Licence 
1, Aircraft Maintenance Engineer’s 
Licence 1, Certificate of Airworthiness 
No. 63 for Ryan VR-HDK. 


The following were renewed:—Pilot’s 
“B” Licence 1, Aircraft Maintenance 
Engineer’s Licence 2. 
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BRITISH GOLD RESERVE 

The doubling of the gold and dollar 
reserve of the sterling area in a single 
year to end September level of 2,756 
million US dollars has set a_ great 
deal of financial discussion afoot. 
Rumours that sterling might be re- 
valued upwards from dollar rate of 2.80 
dollars have been current in many ex- 
change markets. A premium on sterl- 
ing delivered three months forward has 
been quoted even in New York, and a 
fair amount of American money has 
come to London in last few weeks to 
be deposited in London banks or in- 
vested in London stock market. That 
is extraordinary change in so short a 
time. The.days of stress and danger in 
' summer of 1949 have been left far 
behind. 


But while improvement in position of 
sterling has been striking, it would be 
a mistake to think that the sterling 
dollar problem has been permanently 
solved. The level of the reserve at the 
start of the Marshall Plan was 2,241 
million dollars; at the time of devalua- 
tion they stood at 1,340 million dollars. 
Of increase of 1,331 million dollars in 
the last twelve months almost three 
quarters have come from Marshall Aid 
and the Canadian Loan and only one 
quarter—376 million dollars from net 
gold and dollar surplus earned by 
sterling area as a whole. Had it not 
been for continued dollar assistance re- 
ceived in these ways, recovery in re- 
serves would have been quite modest. 
This is not meant to detract from the 
achievement; but simple analysis shows 
why exchange controls and import 
restrictions are still regarded as essen- 

“al in sterling area. 


In some recent discussions the ques- 
tion has been raised whether it is right 
to add Marshall Aid receipts to reserve 
while even essential imports are still 
heavily restricted. The answer should 
be provided by the effect of the rising 
London reserve on world finance. Ten- 
sion has been relieved, restrictions on 
trade have been relaxed in many places, 
and there is now a growing prospect 
of more freedom rather than of tighten- 
ing control. While this change of 
economic climate isnot solely due to 
the rise in London gold and exchange 
reserve, this fund is clearly one of most 
important cornerstones of world trade. 
The question arises—and many people 
have been asking it for some time—how 
large the reserve will have to be before 
it is considered adequate to support a 
convertible sterling currency. No 
official hint has ever been thrown out 
at such a figure; but some helpful re- 
marks were made on October 3 by 
Hugh Gaitskell, Minister of State for 
Economic Affairs, at the Lord Mayor’s 
annual dinner to London bankers and 
merchants, 


After stating that gold and dollar 
reserves were still far too low to permit 
any relaxation of “dollar economy” in 
the sterling area, Gaitskell suggested 
three different standards of compari- 
son. First, the “real” value of the 
reserves, their purchasing power, was 
much less than it was immediately 
before the war. (Highest figure in the 
thirties was over 4,000 million dollars; 
at today’s United States commodity 
prices this would be nearly 10,000 mil- 
lion dollars). Again in a normal pre- 
war year, ratio of reserves to total 
sterling-dollar turnover was two or 


VOTAL CIVIL AIR TRAFFIC FOR THE MONTH OF SEPTEMBER, 1950 


DEPARTURES ARRIVALS 

No.of No.of Mail Freight No.of No.of Mail Freight 

AIRLINE a/c pass. (Kgs.) (Kgs.) a/c pass. (Kgs.) (Kgs.) 
BIO ASCH eee. 33 693 8788 27648 31 561 9239 23214 
KA auc sivis'<i= 22 134 696 22436 22 154 200 1413 
cA AL Bees F..0 30 515 — 16371 30 347 — 15677 
OPA oeaecsteisssss 30 470 1354 18348 30 417 551 14791 
PRACT, Si co schevais 15 358 2416 7975 15 156 425 12271 
CAST e casiste as 25 181 125 28713 26 88 956 2572 
P.O.A SOF 5 scone 17 204 96 6491 17 190 435 5679 

4g Waa 1 — —_ —_ 1 — — ne 
SAGES Beans 3 83 _ 568 2 9 108 5107 
A. F. arCor(ossosG ts 14 404 2563 2753 13 537 400 3487 
SAL Cee | cicniens 4 29 — 592 4 43 29 9 
M.A.T.Cc, 4 4 — 6 4 2 — — 
PANT ie sivisicls 4 114 _ 258 396 4 13 82 504 
(6 OE oO eine 4 93 240 1743 3 17 70 558 
AIR CARRIER il 2 — — — = — = 
COSARA. Ss.5: — —_— — — 1 — — 110 
TATION «oes _— — — — 1 23 — — 
AAG BE eye.3 otsiers — — — —_ 1 —_ — — 

CUGiCHT, sic’nesc 1 — — — — — —_— "7s 
BLOGS eirtoteie 208 3284 16536 133800 205 2557 12495 85392 
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three times as high as it is today. 
(Present turnover between the two 
currency areas is about 4,000 million 
dollars so that the reserves cover little 
more than half this sum). Thirdly, the 
Minister compared present reserves 
with total short term overseas liabili- 
ties. Before the war these liabilities 
rarely exceeded the level of reserves; 
today they are nearly four times as 
large as reserves. 


It is probably impossible for anyone 
to say that reserves have to reach a 
certain figure before restrictions on dol- 
lars spending can be dropped. Such 
a decision would depend on many other 
things—particularly on general trend 
of exports and imports and of relative 
pricés in the two currency areas. Much 
would. depend also on whether reserves 
were showing a rising or falling trend 
at end of a particular quarter. In third 
quarter of this year, the trend has been 
steadily rising. In fourth quarter 
there should be increased dollar receipts 
from the very high commodity prices of 
recent weeks; on the other hand, fourth 
quarter always brings payments for 
some of largest dollar imports of United 
Kingdom particularly cotton and 
tobacco. It is possibly as much as one 
can expect that sterling area may again 
earn a net dollar surplus of-about same 
size as that earned in third quarter. 


As for Marshall Aid receipts, they 
were considerably smaller in third 
quarter than in second—147 million 
dollars compared with 240 million 
dollars. This was partly due to fall in 
rate of assistance allocated to United 
Kingdom this year and partly to 
coincidence that imports in third quar- 
ter did not include as much as usual 
of commodities which qualify for 
Marshall Aid. Receipts may therefore 
be slightly larger in next quarter. But 
it should not be thought that these 
dollars are simply taken and placed to 
the gold and US$ reserve, 


They go to pay for essential imports; 
and it is only asa result of many com- 
plex transactions—including purchases 
of newly mined gold—that a surplus 
arises. If Britain could not count on 
Marshall Aid the nation could not plan 
an import programme for high and 
rising production which has been play- 
ing such a large part in recent 
recovery. It will take some _ time 
before she fortunate new trend is safely 
established. 


RISING PRICES IN BRITAIN 


Since stérling devaluation wholesale 
cotton prices have gone up a quarter, 
non-ferrous metal prices two-fifths, 
and wool prices three-quarters. Coal 
and steel prices have shown little 
change. in other words, the prices of 
goods mainly or wholly imported into 
Britain have been rising fast, with the 
prices ot home-produced materials 
staying down and helping to keep the 
wholesale index rather more steady. 
Even so, 1ae index has shown a 14 per 
cent rise in the year following devalua- 
j Alea 
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A large part of the rise in world 
commodity prices resulted from deval- 
uation. But in July came a new and 
powerful factor, not yet by any means 
worked out: the war in Korea and its 
international impact. In that month 
prices of many major commodities in- 
creased substantially. There were 
some sharp rises in wheat, maize, rice, 
oils and fats, sugar, coffee and cocoa, 
particularly in dollar markets. Rubber, 
cotton and wool prices continued to 
advance—fast enough in these three 
commodities alone to add something 
like £100 million a year to the U.K.’s 
contemplated import bill. Tin prices 
too were rising. 


In August the rise begun in the pre- 
vious month continued almost unabated. 
The position reached at the end of the 
month is summarised by this table: 


Percentage change in 


Commodity price, mid June to 
end-August 
Sugar (Cuba) ....... + 41 
TOCOR Wh. ees tke + 30 
WOES, eis Nee eee + 17 
WiheatiCUiSiie. . dase + 1 
BUT te aeons Sin SOUT tne + 27 
Mead: wesestick..2:.,kataul + 25 
Copper seawine se. eek + 9 
ALUMINIUM yah dsils ties No change 
ZING) Dee aes sel ssc No change 
Rubber, <ecuskic tess cere + 65 
Wool—crossbred .. ) + 40 
—merino 
Cotton ((U.S3) yeas «ati + 17 
* CBYAzZID) reer: + 29 
% (Egypt-Karnak) + 20 
Raw jute (Pakistan) — 5 


‘The effect of all this on the terms of 
trade has been that. while import prices 
have on average risen 22 per cent since 
devaluation, export prices have risen 
only 7 per cent. 


With higher commodity prices ob- 
viously in prospect, it is now more than 
ever important to keep the internal 
price level as steady as possible by 
greater productivity and continued 
restraint. So far the retail prices in- 
dex has shown relative immunity from 
the surge of world prices, and in the 
month up to mid-August actually fell 
one point from the level at which it 
had been held since mid-April. 


HONGKONG FREE MARKET 


All quiet on the financial front. In 
Korea: tout vas tres bien. Firmness of 
sterling has been the topic of the week 
and growing confidence in the stability 
of Hongkong is now generally express- 
ed. The Indochina war is somewhat 
upsetting but there are no_ illusions 
about the final outcome of the-struggle 
there: as long as the Vietminh are com- 
munist-dominated they will have few 
if any sympathisers abroad—other than 
in the Soviet Union where the current 
offensive have been master-planned. 


Gold vrices rule weak and further 
declines in’ the crossrate must be ex- 
pected; the local cross rate of US$38%4, 
lowest of the week is still higher than 
prices offered by New York and Milan 
bullion brokers. One can today buy at 
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US$37 and lower fob Latin American or 
European ports; a similar price will 
have to be charged here if exports are 
to be effected. 


Dishoarding of funds in New York 
has started and transfer of funds to 
London, Sydney and Montreal has been 
noticed. The expectation is that ster- 
ling will improve further notwith- 
standing the official statements in Lon- 
don; and there are again rumors about 
the higher valuation of the Australian 
currency vis-a-vis London. The change 
in the Canadian dollar exchange con- 
trol is interpreted as another sign for 
the intrinsic weakness of the US$; the 
long-range value of the US$, both in 
terms of certain European currencies 
and domestic prices, cannot be optimis- 
tically regarded. 


Review for the week October 9-14:— 


GOLD:—Highest & lowest prices per 
-945 fine tael $291—279%4, equiv. to .99 
fine tael and oz prices of $304.85— 
293.07 and $253.34—243.55. Crossrates 
US$39% high, 38% low. Macao and 
Canton .99 fine tael prices $30044—292 
and $298 — 292 respectively. Macao 
prices have now reached par with 
Hongkong. 


Forward contracts: 200,800 taels, daily 
average 40,160. Average daily position: 
118,500. Cash sales: 40,900 (officially 
31,740, unofficially 9160). Interest in 
faver of sellers: 30 cts. per tael, per 
ay. 


_Exports: 6400 taels (to Bangkok 4000, 

Singapore 2400). Imports: 1800 taels 
(from Taiwan 500, Macao 900, Amoy 
400). 


US$:—Highest & lowest rates for US 
notes HK$636—628, DD 638—6323%4, TT 
639%4—634, equiv. to crosses of US$ 
2.501—2.523. 


Local crossrates limped behind over- 
seas rates but an adjustment is overdue 
now. 


Total sales: US$985,000 (TT 410,000, 
notes and DD 575,000). 


Highest & lowest gold (.945 fine tael) 
and TT New York rates:— 


October Gold US$ 
high low high low 
DOT regi. $28934 28734 639% 63814 
OPTRA 28734 280144 637% 636 
ll tree. 285% 27934, 638% 63634 
1 Deseo 28644 284% 638%, 638 
1S ene Ree 290 286 639% 637% 
LR sire 291 284% 638 634 
SILVER:—The boom continues and 
prices have reached record levels. Per 


tael of .99 fine $5.08—5.18, per dollar 
coin 3.17—3.30, per twenty cents coins 
2.45—2.52. 


BANKNOTE RATES:—Per one cur- 
rency unit, in HK$:—London 15.76—16, 
Australia 12.92—13.10, Canada 5.95— 
6.02, Malaya 1.7434—1.75, India 1.13— 
1.13%, Burma .84, Philippines 2.02— 
2.12, Macao 1. Per 100 currency units: 
Indochina 12144—13.05, Siam 27—27.10, 
Indonesia 28—41 (new rupiahs), 2%— 
3.80 (old Nica guilders). Japanese yen, 
per 10,000, $157—166. 
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CHINESE EXCHANGE:—Official 
rates remained unchanged. Local trad- 
ing and rates in People’s Bank cur- 
rency: in notes HK$198—199 per one 
million; business done PB$1600 million; 
in remittances to Canton HK$196—197 
per one million, business done PB$ 
11,500 million. 


In Canton and South China black 
market exchange business, as will be 
seen from business turnover in Hong- 
kong, has been on the increase, testify - 
ing to heavy trade which is not passing 
through the official banks. No flight of 
capital from China has been noticed 
nor were any non-commercial trans- 
actions covered by the transfers be- 
tween Hongkong and Kwangtung. It 
must be stressed that confidence in the 
Chinese legal tender is strong though 
since the debacle of the communist 
aggressors in Korea there has been 
some suspicion in China, especially in 
Shanghai and Canton, about the fucure 
of Peking—it being understood that a 
political change, from the present lean- 
ing to one side (i.e. subservience of 
China to Russia), is in the offing. But 
even in case of Peking turning away 
from the alliance with the Soviets — 
which in due course may be taken as 
a possibility—there should not be any 
apprehension about the stability of the 
PB$; this currency is well-managed and 
its home and foreign exchange value 
has been maintained since several 
months with conspicuous success. 


Local business with China and Tai- 
wan, in gold and US$ remittances:— 
on Canton (in HKS) 98.70—99% per 
100 in Canton; on Shanghai 95—95% 
ozs of gold, 94%4-—95 US$; on Taiwan 
834%2—85 ozs gold, 9234—93% US$ (per 
100 in Shanghai and Taiwan). Taiwan 
yen: HK$ .58%4--.59 per one yen.. 


Hongkong Stock Exchange 


After a quiet week with price changes 
mostly showing fractional.losses the general 
market closed easier, but Rubbers continue 
strong with only scattered offerings. The un- 
dertone is uncertain. 


Specie reported during the week $1,339,- 
473. 


Business done during the week:— 


Price Shares: 
Closing Sales 
H.K. Govt. 314% Loan (1934) $ 95 $4,000 
Pome RANI erry Aisin tects sine eae 1380 15 
Canton Insurance .......... 255 100 
Union Insurance ...... 6§80 34 
China Underwriters .. 3.90 300 
H.K. Fire Insurance ....... 145 43 
Asia Navigation ........... -7232 1,000 
Wiharves: ls )catacasivcncn seen 1% 450 
North Point Wharves .... 52 15,300 
CL ProvIGents: Wiisieencecctise 12 200 
Wheelock Marden ......... 2515 700 
H.K. & S. Hotels 8.20 9,100 
H.K. Tramways ... 14 12,100 
Star Ferry ......0. 1345 
China Lights (O) - 13.30 14,691 
do (N) 9.20 10,026 
ERK lectries 2..05.ciis< eaten 2745 6,336 
Telephones) (O)) %s....4... see 1115 3,300 
os (OOD isneoadsoan 1034 200 
Cements! eas chweeects yom 14 3,800 
IROPeS W) ceiawensmiamcmanarcuckris 131 2, 
Dairy Farms (O) 14 12,526 
ae (N) 12 3,000 
Watson.) osiscaccgei% 2515 1,200 
Lane Crawfords 25 700 
Wibror Pane cece se bes ll 1,000 
Ewo 'Cottones,... tea cen ves 346 900. 
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COMMERCIAL REPORTS 


Indonesian Pepper Trade 


The harvesting of the Indonesian 
1950 black-pepper crop began in the 
middle of July. Production is estimat- 
ed at 8,000 tons, as compared with 
about 4,000 tons in 1949. 

An estimated 2,300 tons of old black- 
pepper stock was on hand at the begin- 
ning of 1950, 900 tons of which was 
sold during the first half of the year. 
It was expected that most of the re- 
smaining old stocks would be sold before 
the new crop came on the market in 
August. Total exports of black pepper 
in 1950 may reach 4,500 tons. 

Exports of black pepper from 
Indonesia in 1949 totalled 2,728 tons, of 
which 1,855 tons went to Singapore, 583 
“tons to the United States, 259 tons to 
the Netherlands, and 31 tons to Ger- 
many. Exports in the first half of 1950 
amounted to 900 tons. 

Although the 1949 crop of 
pepper was estimated at about 200 
metric tons, the 1950 crop is not ex- 
pected to exceed 100 tons. 

Old stocks of white pepper at the 
end of 1949 were estimated at about 
2,000 metric tons, but through legiti- 
mate exports and smuggling this 
amount was reduced to around 1,800 
tons by the end of June. It is expected 
that about 250 tons of white pepper 
will be exported in 1950. 

Exports of white pepper in 1949 
totalled 83 tons, of which 46 tons went 
to the Netherlands, 32 tons to Singa- 
pore, and 5 tons to the United States. 
Exports in the first half of 1950 
amounted to 87 tons. 


Fertilizer in Philippines 


Fertilizer is expected to be needed in 
increasing quantities in the Philippines 
if sugar production is to be maintained. 
Large amounts also are needed to raise 


white, 


the level of other agricultural output, 
especially food. It is believed that the 
use of plant nutrients would. benefit 
dollar-producing crops such as copra 
and abaca, although conclusive tests 
have not been made. 


Rice in Thailand 


The rice industry is rapidly recover- 
ing from the effects of war. In 1949 
Thailand exported 1,215,853 metric tons 
of milled rice, including about 20,000 
tons of bréwer’s rice and 35,000 tons of 
glutinous. 

Before World War II Thailand ex- 
ported about 1,500,000 tons of rice. It 
seems unlikely that this figure will be 
reached for several years, but if Thai- 
land can complete proposed irrigation 
works and extend transportation facili- 
ties into the backland areas, it eventual- 
ly should be able to produce 2,000,000 
tons of milled rice for export annually. 

Most of the rice produced is of a 
long-grained type of high quality. 
However, about 15 per cent is of the 
glutinous type, and quite sticky when 
cooked. Glutinous is preferred in cer- 
tain sections of Thailand, but upon 
export is used largely in special dishes 
or in confections. 

At the middle of April 1950, rice 
export prices in Thailand averaged 
US$112 per metric ton or about $5.10 
per hundredweight, not including bags. 
At that time farmers were receiving 
the equivalent of approximately $4 per 
hundred pounds for their paddy rice. 


Rice Crop in the Philippines 

In 1950 the Philippines produced one 
of the biggest rice crops in its history, 
surpassing by a substantial margin the 
preceding year’s record harvest. 
Official preliminary estimates place the 
over-all domestic production at 2,590,- 


676 metric tons of paddy, 4 per cent or 
99,387 tons greater than in 1949. Pos- 
sibly the final estimate may aggregate 
2,684,000 tons. 

Consumption. — Maximum _ estimates 
place total 1950 Philippine domestic rice 
requirements at about 2,948,000 metric 
tons of paddy, including allowances for 
seed, feed, and waste. This calculation 
is based on the 340 grams daily per 
capita consumption of clear rice recom- 
mended by the Food and Agriculture 
Organization (FAO). However, since 
corn, tubers, and, to a more limited 
extent, flour have been used freely to 
supplement the traditional Filipino rice 
diet, it is believed that 2,860,000 tons 
will suffice to satisfy domestic require- 
ments. It is evident, however, that 
rice production is still below national 
self-sufficiency. Even if the final over- 
all production estimate totals 2,684,000 
tons, a deficit of 176,000 tons will re- 
main. In terms of clean rice this will 
amount to a little mote than 100,000 
tons, of which about 55,000 tons will be 
taken care of by stock carryovers from 
last year’s oversea arrivals while the 
rest must be imported. 


Imports.—In 1949, the record-break- 
ing postwar rice imports amounted to 


145,557 metric tons, compared with 
120,000 tons in 1948. This heavy 
importation, together with the com- 


paratively good rice and corn harvest in 
1949, served to maintain the supply of 
cereals at generally adequate levels and 
contributed to a greater stability in 
prices. , 

In the first quarter of 1950, rice 
imports were nil, NARIC (National 
Rice and Corn Corporation) having 
concentrated its purchasing activity in 
the domestic crop. NARIC plans to 
import only 10,000 tons of rice in 1950, 
all from Thailand, which amount, with 
a good rice and corn crop, is expected 
to preclude any shortage later in the 
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year. Toward the latter part of April 
a shipment of 3,419 tons of rice from 
Thailand was reported. 

With the dissolution of IEFC rice 
control, the Philippines enjoys a better 
position with respect to rice imports. 
It will be recalled that under the IEFC, 
rice purchases were necessarily limited 
by allocations so that, when quotas fell 
short of requirements, the Philippines 
had to work out a cumbersome system 
of loans and repayments in order to 
maintain an adequate supply. More- 
over, the greater part of Philippine 
allocations were assigned to high-cost 
and distantly located producers, such as 
the United States and South America. 
With the decontrol of the grain, the 
Philippines can now purchase as much 
rice as it may need from neighboring 
low-cost areas, such as Thailand and 
Burma. Thus, even if the proposed 
10,000-ton importation proves insuffi- 
cient, the Philippines is not expected to 
encounter much difficulty in procuring 
additional supplies., 


Raw Cotton Shortage 


The decision of the US Dept. of 
Agriculture to cut down allocations of 
raw cotton as a result of a severe short- 
age in the crops, has come as a heavy 
blow to the Hongkong textile industries, 
especially as the Colony was not named 
among those countries receiving alloca- 
tions, and the amount given under the 
heading “Other Countries” is not large 
enough to cover local requirements in 
addition to those of various other manu- 
facturing centres. 

It is estimated that raw cotton stocks 
at present held by the cotton mills in 
the Colony, amount to around 30,000 
bales, or some 12 million lbs., which 
should keep the mills operating up to 
January of next year, without includ- 
ing any new arrivals. 

Under the new restrictions, only 2 
million bales will be allocated for ex- 
port from the US for the eight months 
August 1950 to March 1951, with about 
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1 million additional bales to be export- 
ed next March. This is a tremendous 
drop compared with the 5.4 million 
bales shipped last year. 


Hongkong’s imports of raw cotton 
from the United States last marketing 
year which ended July 31, totalled 130,- 
000 bales, but this year owing to the 
higher cost of the American product, 
the Colony has been procuring much of 
its supply from Pakistan. The Pakis- 
tan cotton crop, however, has unfor- 
tunately fallen below estimates, and 
since the announcement of the US 
restrictions prices have risen by over 
20%. About half of the Pakistan 
cotton crop has now been disposed of 
and Pakistan dealers have ceased mak- 
ing sales offers. It is however pointed 
out in manufacturing circles that even 
if it were possible to purchase cotton 
from Pakistan at higher prices, the in- 
creased cost would make it impossible 
for local mills to compete with the 
Japanese textiles. There is little pros- 
pect of getting supplies from other 
countries such as Egypt and Iran, where 
the, crops this year are also below the 
average yield. 

In view of the critical situation that 
has arisen, the HK Dept. of Commerce 
& Industry has announced a temporary 
export ban on raw cotton, which should 
help tc conserve supplies. 

The US Consulate-General in Hong- 
kong has also agreed to arrange for the 
continuance of sufficient US cotton sup- 
plies to meet the needs of the local 
mills, and US cotton export permits 
will be issued to cover all purchases 
miade by local mills on the American 
market, provided that the application 
for export permit is accompanied by an 
auditor’s certificate that the cotton is 
required for use by the mill as a raw 
material and notfor any other purpose. 

It is not clear, however, whether 
exports from Hongkong of cotton yarn 
and piece goods to Communist China 
would be regarded as a wrong use of 
the raw cotton, in view of the fact that 
one of the reasons for the imposition of 
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the US control was the classifying of 
naw cotton as a “strategic material.” 

The export quotas announced by the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture are as 
follow:— 


JADE T aera ves vase ee eeeits 550,000 bales 
West Germany .........---- 363,000 ,, 
United Kingdom ........... 216,000 _ ,, 
THely os savas cise sia shaie tha 205,000 ,, 
Branco 0 i vic csve'nnieeers siaidnsiey 198,000 ,, 
Various ECA Countries ... 318,000 ,, 
Other Countries ............ 150,000 _ ,, 


2,000,000 bales 


Private Imports, China 

A total of US$8 million in foreign 
exchange has been granted by the East 
China Foreign Trade Control Bureau to 
private importers for the July-Septem- 
ber quarter. At the same time the 
Bureau has announced that it is pre- 
pared to consider applications in regard 
to foreign exchange for the quarter 
ending December. 

This is in line with the declared 
policy of the Communist authorities to 
permit private traders to take part in 
commercial dealings with countries 
abroad. The commodities that may be 
handled by private concerns are: salt, 
coal, silk, tea, oils, fats, furs and skins, 
as well as equipment and raw materials 
of “secondary importance” and part of 
the equipment and materials required 
by private undertakings. 


Canton Shipping Regulations 

The Canton Harbour Bureau has now 
promulgated a set of regulations gov- 
erning the entry and departure of for- 
eign vessels, among the salient points 
of which are the following: Before 
entering the harbour a foreign vessel 
must apply for permission to do so; on 
arrival at the outer harbour the vessel 
must- stop, report to the Harbour 
Bureau and apply to the service station 
at Tatsan for the service of a pilot. 
After entering the harbour she must 
await inspection before discharging 
passengers or cargo. Twenty-four 
hours before sailing, papers must be 
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submitted, and after inspection a pilot 
will be assigned to the vessel. Any 
vessel failing to leave within 24 hours 
after issuance of the necessary permit 
by the Harbour Bureau, will have to 
apply again for an exit vermit; this 
does not apply, however, to Sundays 
or public holidays. For a ship requir- 
ing the service of a tugboat while 
entering or leaving the harbour, appli- 
cation must be made to the Whampoa 
Office of the Harbour Bureau to assign 
one. 


China Produce Arrivals 


Greatly increased shipments of China 
produce were received in Hongkong 
last week. Arrivals of tea gained over 
those of the preceding period by 1722 
chests, tung oil by 743 drums and cassia 
bark by 1,485 packages, while most 
other products also recorded an im- 
provement. Of especial interest is the 
fact that shipments from the Amoy- 
Swatow area were quite substantial, 
while consignments from North China 
also tended to increase. There were, 
however, still no shipments from 
Shanghai, where large- quantities of 
merchandise are reported to be await- 
ing shipment to this Colony. 

Last week’s incoming shioments of 


various major commodities were as 
follow:— 
5,342 chests 
4,599 drums 


3,235 packages 
2,058 na 
$78 drums 
736 packages 
124 a 
122 es 
126 " 
100 As 
29 > 
14 A 
8 ” 


Aniseed Oil 

Casings = 

Cassia Oil 

Hongkong & Pakistan International 
Fair 


The Hongkong Pavilion in the Pakis- 
tan International Industries Fair now 
being held in Karachi is creating wide- 
-spread interest among business circles 
in Pakistan and is'being visited by a 
daily crowd of 25,000 to 50,000 veople, 
according to information received here 
by the Chinese Manufactures’ Union, 
which has sponsored the participation 
of Hongkong manufacturing circles in 
the Pakistan exhibition. 

Reflecting the keen attention that has 
‘been aroused by the Hongkong exhibits, 
a marked increase in the number of 
enquiries for products made in the 
Colony has been received by locai 
manufacturers from Pakistan since the 
fair opened in September. The exhibi- 
tion is scheduled to close on October 
20. 

According to the Chinese Manufac- 
turers’ Union, which has a total of more 
than 600 members consisting of the 
leading industrial establishments in this 
city, 21 local factories are taking part 
in the Pakistan fair. 

The principal products exhibited in 
the Hungkong Pavilion are enamelware, 
torchlights, plastic goods, pencils, viga- 
reites, cextiles, buttons, needles, flasks, 
toys, ect. The excellent quality of these 
manuactured goods is said te have 
made a good impression on visi‘urs to 
“he fair. 
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The participating Hongkong factories 
are greatly interested in the prospect 
of improved Hongkong-Pakistan trade. 
It is generally hoped that as Pakistan 
is a fertile market and is in need of 
most of the goods produced in this 
Colony, a sharp increase in the ex- 
change of goods between the two ter- 
ritories may shortly be witnessed. 


Colony Exhibit in Manila 


In response to the invitation of the 
Philippine General Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Chinese Manufacturers’ 
Union is organising an exhibition of 
Hongkong products in Manila. So far 
22 large manufacturing concerns in the 
Colony have signified their decision to 
participate in the exhibition. 


Rubber Estates Outputs 
Outputs from the Rubber Companies 
for which A. R. Burkill & Sons, Ltd. 
are Secretaries &/or General Managers: 
Total 


Output for this Financial 
Sept., 1950 i Seed to date 
S. 


Bute miners 79,300 621,300 ( 9 mths.) 
Consolidated 100,700 948,100 (9 , ) 
Dominion ..... 58,500 636,503 (9 , ) 
Kota Bahroe ... 70,000 212,500(3 .,, ) 
Sungei Duri ... 73,000 229,000 (3 , ) 
Shanghai Pahang 51,000 146,000 (3 , ) 
Pada Pvc <atte 28,362 123,956 (5 ,, ) 
Shanghai Kedah 105,906 1,235,765 (12 ,, ) 
Tanah Merah .. 81,380 546,030(6 ,, ) 


Hongkong Commodity 
Markets 


Raw Cotton 

The sources of supply became a seri- 
ous problem last week following the 
sudden announcement on October 12 by 


the U.S. Department of Commerce of* 


restrictions upon exports of raw cotton. 
This was followed a day later by an 
export ban in Pakistan and a resultant 
sharp advance of prices, that of NT 
Roller Gin soaring from 1,280 rupees 
to 1,390 rupees per bale. Local dealers 
were advised by Pakistan exporters 
that owing to the restriction, deliveries 
wslated under contracts would be sus- 
pended. To keep existing stocks in the 
Colony, the HK Department of Com- 
merce & Industry subsequently an- 
nounced the temporary discontinuance 
of the issue of export permits for cotton, 
except in cases where prior commit- 
ments had been made to which con- 
sideration would be given. . 

Reacting immediately after the an- 
nouncement of the American export re- 
strictions, local market prices soon 
rallied and were last quoted as follows: 
American Cotton 1” $2.90 per Ilb., 
Pakistan Cotton NT Roller Gin $3.30 
per lb., LSS Roller Gin $3.40 per lb., 
and 4F Roller Gin $3.20 per lb. 


Cotton Yarn 

Presenting a dull and steady tone at 
the beginning, the market later ad- 
vanced sharply in sympathy with the 
serious situation over the supply of 
raw cotton. Sentiment was also forti- 
fied by the restrictions imposed by the 
Indian Govt. on export of all products 
under 40 counts. This measure was 
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taken as a precaution owing to the 
expiry of the Indian-Pakistan trade 
agreement. 

In this bullish atmosphere, local 
quotations for Indian products saw sharp 
gains, many registering increases of 
$100 or more per bale as compared with 
the preceding week. Ten-counts ranged 
from $1,250 to $1,350 per bale, 20’s 
from $1,430 to $1,580, and 32’s from 
$1,780.to $1,810. Hongkong brands also 
improved, mainly by about $30 to $50 
per bale, 10’s being quoted at an 
average of $1,320 per bale, 20’s from 
$1,620 to $1,800, 32’s at $1,890, and 
40’s from $2,160 to $2,260. Shanghai 
made goods, however, were compara- 
tively steady with only 20’s, 32’s and 
40’s showing some gains. Products of 
20 counts ranged from $1,480 to $1,550 
per bale, 32’s from $1,720 to $1,780, and 
40’s from $1,780 to $1,800. 


Cotton Piece Goods 

The firmness of the cotton and yarn 
markets, coupled with continued de- 
mand from Philippine and Taiwan 
buyers, sent prices in an upward direc- 
tion. Particular strength was shown 
by White Cloth, which climbed $3 to 
$4 per colt over the prices reported a 
week earlier. Grey Sheetings and 
Black cloth also appreciated $1 to $3 
ner bolt. At the closing of the market 
Grey Sheetings were quoted at $57 per 
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bolt for cheap quality and $64 for high 
quality; White Cloth at $55.50 and $64; 
and Black Cloth at $58 and $63. 


Woolen Knitting Yarn 

The market remained quiet and steady 
after easing an average of about 5% 
in reaction to lower London offers for 


immediate shipment. While buyers 
were non-committal, holders were 
maintaining an optimistic outlook in 


view of the arrival of the brisk season 
and the ruling high wool prices. Over 
100,000 lbs. were lately exported to 
Japan and local stocks are estimated at 
not more than 50,000 lbs. As the pre- 
vailing price of $12 per lb. for ordinary 
products is considered too low, a 
hardening of the market is generally 
anticipated. 


Metals 

The recent buying wave had notice- 
ably slackened last week, precipitating 
a generally easier tendency. Galvanised 
Iron Pipes alone displayed strength as 
the result of good demand, over 20,000 
feet being dealt in on Thursday at 20 
to 30 cents increase in prices. Mild 
Steel Plates and Galvanised Mild Steel 
Plates were weaker, while Tinplates 
and Blackplates slamped by some 20% 
with the imposition of the export ban 
by the Hongkong Government on these 
items, causing heavy losses to dealers. 
The weaker tone of the market was 
attributed to slowing down of the de- 
mand from Chinese buyers and larger 
offers by holders, for fear of the scope 
of the present export ban being ex- 
tended and the early restoration of 
peace in Korea. 

An easier sentiment was also created 
by the offer of a well-known Belgian 
firm to accept orders payable in ster- 
ling for Square, Round, Flat and Angle 
Bars at £37-7-6 per ton ex-factory, 
or £40 c.if. Hongkong. The same firm 
quoted Galvanised Mild Steel Plates 
G26 at $109-10s. per ton, Galvanised 
Wire G8 at £55-5s. per ton, and GI6 
at £68-10s. per ton, all ex-factory 
prices. Local buyers showed no interest 
as the quotations were not attractive. 

Meanwhile, many importers who have 
placed orders in Japan are greatly dis- 
satisfied with the long delay in the 
delivery of goods after the repeated 
advance in prices. They are now con- 
templating to make a joint protest to 
the Japanese manufacturers. 

At the close, U.S. Tinplates 15’ x 24’ 
200-lb. were quoted at $190 per case, 
U.S. Electrolytic Tinplate Waste at $135 
per case, U.S. Blackplate Waste at $75 
per picul, Galvanised Mild Steel Sheets 
G24 at 75 cents per lb., Mild Steel 
Plates 14” at $63 per picul, Galvanised 
Wire G6 at $80 per picul, and Gal- 
vanised Pipes 44” at $1.30 and %4” at 
$1.80 per foot. 

Dyestuffs 

The Dyestuffs market continued very 
active last week, with an average of 
over 100 piculs changing hands daily. 
NACCO and Dupont quotations were 
further raised and local market prices 
followed the uptrend. Indigo 20% 
Paste was especially firm at $360 per 
picul, all available stocks having been 
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practically cleaned up by buyers. Other 
items likewise moved in an upward 
direction, with 647 Erie Black attain- 
ing $1,150 per picul, 140 Niagara Blue 
$950, 210 Erie Congo $340, 196 Erie 
Black $850, Indigo White 50% Paste 
$850, Congo Red Special $770. The 
price for Indigo 20 percent Paste stood 
high at $360. 


Paper 

Lively trading interest continued to 
feature the Paper market and quota- 
tions for most products saw higher 
levels. With shipping services to South 
Korea expected to be resumed in the 
immediate future, Korean merchants 
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entered the market and purchased 
more than 10,000 reams of M. G. Cap 
as well as Rolled Newsprint and Box- 
board for shipment to South Korea as 
soon as possible. A fairly large amount 
of Aluminium Foil was taken up by 
Canton and Taiwan merchants, first at 
$2.55 and later at $2.70 per lb. Taiwan 
buyers also absorbed Rolled Newsprint, 
signing up 20 tons on Wednesday at 
52 cents per lb., while Philippine im- 
porters took an active interest in Duplex 
Board, Cellophane, M. G. Cap, Rolled 
Newsprint and Boxboard. Enquiries 
were received from Indian traders for 
Tissue Paper and Parchment, but no 
business resulted. 


1950 


During the week European factory 
prices were further advanced, Swedish 
and Norwegian Duplex Board 240-lb. 
being increased from £96 to $107 per 
ton, White M. G. Cap to £92-10 per 
ton, and Dutch and Czech Bleached 
Parchment by 50% to about £107 per 
ton, equivalent to $42 per ream. Euro- 
pean mills also offered Rolled News- 
print at £75 per ton (equal to 55 
cents per lb.), with shipment to be 
made in December. As stocks on order 
will be arriving in November and De- 
cember, no shortage of this item is 
foreseen despite the brisk demand. 

Higher Japanese quotations were also 
received, the firmness being due to the 
tightening of government export con- 
trol. Practically no orders were placed, 
however, Japanese producers also can- 
celled local orders for over 1,000 reams 
of Cellophane Paper on the ground of 
a shortage of raw material. The new 
Japanese quotation for this product is 
$99 per ream, as against only $70 last 
month, while the ruling local market 
rate is but $90. A 

Prices for various popular items were 
last quoted as follows: Aluminium Foil 
$2.80 per lb.; Cellophane (Belgian) $92 
per. lb.; Duplex Board 240-lb. $255 per 
ream; M. G. Cap White $11.60 per 
ream; Rolled Newsprint (Norwegian) 
55 cents per lb; Woodfree Printing 38 
and 42 Tbs. $1.20 per lb. 


Rubber 


The market climbed repeatedly in the 
wake of soaring prices in the Singapore 
market, where No. 1 reached M$1.70 
per lb., the highest for more than 20 
years. $Pwing to reduced stocks on 
hand there was, however, a limited 
volume of turnover. Moreover, a 
noticeable decrease was seen in the 
demand from North China. Rubber 
imports in August totalled about 47,000 
piculs and exports 79,000 piculs, the 
latter having been shipped chiefly to 
North China. 

Weekend prices for Smoked Sheets 
No. 1 were $460 per picul, No. 2 $455, 
No. 3 $450, and No. 4 $445. The future 
trend of the market will depend upon 
Singapore advices and also on North 
China buying. 


Cement 

Supplies from Japan are expected to 
continue despite the greatly increased 
needs of the American military au- 
thorities. The price tendency has been 
upward, the Japanese quotation having 
risen from US$14.75 to about US$15.80 
per ton, c.i.f. Hongkong, which works 
out at $89 to $91 per ton in Hongkong. 
Good buying interest was displayed by 
buyers in Thailand, Philippines, Pakis- 
tan and China. Large orders have 
been sent out by Hongkong importers, 
the amount for the past month being 
estimated at around 20,000 tons. A 
shipment of 15,000 bags has recently 
been unloaded from Japan, with more 
consignments due in the next two to 
three weeks. 

“Green Island” British cement was 
quoted last week at $6.70 per 112-]b. 
bag (official price $6.25), and Japanese 
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cement for immediate delivery at $5.50 
per 100-lb. bag: 


Gunny Bags 

The market quotation for Indian 
Heavy Cees again improved, touching 
$4.20 to $4.30 per piece. There were 
many buyers but not sufficient stock 
to meet the demand. As the result of 
the firm market here 100,000 old gunnies 
were shipped here last week from 
Singapore, with more expected shortly. 
Business was done earlier in the week 
on Indian Heavy Cees at $4.10 each, 
and secondhand goods at $2.95. The 
final quotations were: Indian Heavy 


Cees, Green, $4.20; Indian old goods 
lst quality, $2.95, and 2nd quality 
$2.65. 


China Produce 


The dull and featureless atmosphere 
continued to prevail in the market last 
week. There was still no improvement 
in buying, and although some interest 
was shown occasionally, little or no 
business resulted owing to the diverse 
opinions of buyers and sellers regard- 
ing prices. The position of Tung Oil 
was worsened by the arrival of large 
shipments, the price staying around $180 
with no buyers. British enquiries for 
the purchase of 3,000 piculs of Teaseed 
Oil were reported, but as only $140 per 
picul was. offered no business was 
done. A lot of 20 drums of Aniseed 
Oil was sold at $860 per picul on Wed- 
nesday. Later the price went down 
further to $850. 

Market demand for Cassia Lignea 
showed a, slight improvement, sending 
prices higher. West River 60-catty 
packing was quoted at $51, and in bulk 
at $45 per picul. East River Rosin was, 
listed at $41.50 per picul, Duck Feathers 
at $580 per picul, Tin Regulus 99% 
at $880 per picul, and Wolfram 65% 
at $520 per picul. 


Industrial Chemicals 

‘Emerging from a brief period of 
inactivity, the market staged a strong 
rally last week. The chief factor was 
the granting of large numbers of im- 
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port permits by the Chinese Communist 
authorities, which greatly stimulated 
sentiment in the market. Caustic Soda 
made a quick recovery, the price of 
the American product rising from the 
$200 level to $240 at the close. Demand 
from Philippine merchants was said 
to have been one of the reasons for 
the rapid advance. Considerable in- 
terest was shown by buyers in Sodium 
Hydrosulphite, of which both I.C.I. and 
Dupont were quoted at $500 per picul. 
A shipment of about 800 tons of 
“Crown” Quebracho Extract is due to 
arrive later this month, the larger part 
having already been sold forward. 
Good demand was maintained for 
Polystyrene Molding Compound, the 
price of which soared from $3.30 to 
$7.00 in the short space of one month. 

In view of the bullish sentiment in 
the market as the result of anticipation 
of increased absorption by the Chinese 
People’s Republic for industrial recon- 
struction, the firmness of prices was 
expected to continue. Apart from the 
items mentioned above, a few others 
also received the attention of buyers. 
Some of the more active products were 
quoted at the close as follows: Caustic 
Soda, “Crescent”, $255 per drum, 
Mimosa Extract $780 per picul, Potas- 
sium Bichromate $1.90 per lb., Sodium 
Bichromate 98 cents per Ilb.,. Paraffin 
Wax 165° $100 per picul, and Zinc 
Oxide (S. Africa) $1.95 per lb. 

Sulphate of Ammonia slumped early 
on slack demand and large fresh ar- 
rivals, the, Japanese “Harvest” brand 
touching $485. A gradual recovery, 
however, was seen later following the 
report that Japan had announced that 
restrictions on fertilizer exports would 
be started from November 1. The ap- 
petite of Swatow also seemed to have 
improved, a shipment of 1,000 tons 
having left for that port on October 
10. At the close, Crescent brand stood 
at $640 per ton, “Golden Coin” at $650, 
Japanese “Swallow” at $470 and “Har- 
vest” at $525, and American “Shell” at 
$510. New stocks scheduled to arrive 
in November have been estimated at 
6,000 tons. 


HONGKONG TRADE ENQUIRIES 


(1) ENQUIRIES FOR HONGKONG 


EXPORTS 

Enquirer and Items:— 

International Traders. Gandhi farket, 
Saddar Bazaar, Delhi, India—Hand Sewing 
Needles, Thermometers, H.K. products in 
general. 

Kamayalal Kodumal, 417/419 Sheikh 


Memon St., Bombay 2, India., Bankers: East- 
ern Bank Ltd., For Bombay. United Com- 
mercial Bank, Kalabadovi Branch. Bombay 
2—Sundries, Hosierv, Cutlery. Glassware, 
Fiece Goods, Surgical Goods, Needles. 
Firma Alia Gracias, Caleado do Gaio 20, 
Macau.—Wish to contect manufacturers of 
Flat files. Gingham & Drill, Shirts & Sports 
Shirts, Steel Furniture, Knitted Goods. 
Margovind Dhanji & Co., P. O. Box 832, 
Kampala, Uganda. Bankers: Barclays Bank.— 
Cotton woollen & Silk Piece Goods, Hosiery, 
Cutlery & local products generally. 
W. G. Stapleton & Co., Ltd. 17, Alder- 
manbury, London E.C. 2——Hongkong Textiles. 
Tenimasunwon Trading House, 6, Oroyin- 
yin St.. Lagos, Nigeria—Fancy goods, Torch 
Cases & Bulbs, Canvas Shoes & Boots, Un- 


derwear, Wrist Watches & Straps, Combs, 
Lanterns. Pen Knives, Buttons, Pens etc. 

Oluyinka Okunlola & Bros, 18 Bankole St., 
Lagos, Nigeria—Fancy goods, Torch Cases & 
Bulbs, Canvas Shoes & Boots. Underwear, 
Wrist Watches & Straps, Combs, Lanterns, 
Pen Knives, Buttons, Pens etc. 

Adelekan Ademola & Bros., 41, Balogun 
Street, Lages, Nigeria—Fancy goods, Torch 
Cases & Bulbs, Canvas Shoes & Boots. Un- 
derwear, Wrist Watches & Straps, Combs, 
Lanterns. Pen Knives, Buttons, Pens etc. 

Olushula Okuniola & Bros., 41, Balogun 
Street, Lagos, Nigeria.—Fancy goods, Torch 
Cases & Bulbs, Canvas Shoes & Boots, Un- 
derwear, Wrist Watches & Straps, Combs, 
Lanterns, Pen Knives, Buttons. Pens etc. 

S. Hiller. 1170, Broadway, New York 1, 
N.Y., U.S.A—Expansion Watch Bands. 

Cofermat, Caixa Postal 145, Rio de Janeiro, 
Brazil—tIronware. Machinerv. Tools etc. 

Adio Trading Stores, 47, Great Bridge St., 
Lagos, Nigeria—Wrist watches, Clothing, 
General Merchandise. 

The Industrial & Commercial Morchants 
32, Doherty St., Lagos, Nigeria, Pankers: 
African Continental 45, Victoria St., Lagos.— 
Torch cases and bulbs, Batteries, Hand Bags, 
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Watches and Clocks, Lighters, Mouth Orrens, 
Garments, Hurricane Lamps, Umbrellas, Gum 
Boots, Shoes, Knives, etc. 

Temidire & Bros., 32A, Luther St., Lagos, 
Nigeria—Torch cases and bulbs, Batteries, 
Hand Bags, Watches and Clocks, Lighters, 
Mouth Organs, Garments, Hurricane Lamps, 
Umbrellas, Gum Boots, Shoes, Knives, etc. 

Yoon Lee Co., 87, Cross St., Kuala Lumpur. 
—Machines for lacquering & printing Tin- 
fete urgently required. New or second 

Ana. 


(2) IMPORT INTO HONG KONG 


Enquirer and Items:— 

Fallek Products Co., Inc., 165, Broadway, 
New York 6, N.Y. U.S.A.—Plastic Molding 
compounds. 

Best Fastener Co., 38, East 21st St., 
York 10, N.Y. U.S.A.—Zip Fasteners. 

Akasi Trading Co., 35-3, Akatukacho, 
Higasiku, Nagoya, Japan.—Carbons for Pro- 
jection Equipment. 

Ketelhorn Hnos, San Martin 233, Buenos 
Aires. Argentina.—Quebracho Extract, Lea- 
ther, Argentine products generally. 


BRITISH BUSINESS 
OPPORTUNITIES 


The following business opportunities from 
the United Kingdom have been received by 
the UNITED KINGDOM TRADE COMMIS- 
SIONER. You are invited to write to him. 
concerning them at P.O. Box 528, or to call 
at Room 3n8 Queen’s Building. 

Imitation Pearls—British firm wishes to 
open business connections. MTlustrated cata- 
logue and price list available. 

Chains and fittings for the sanitary trade: 
electrical accessories and_ brassfoundry.— 
British concern wishes to appoint agent. 
Illustrated catalogue and vrice list available. 

Ladies’ comovacts, lipsticks, fancy goods, 
jewellery, tobacconists’ requisites, cigarette 


New 
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cases &c. — British manufacturer desires 
agent: pamphlets and price list available. 

Custard and blancmange powders, table 
jellies, cornflour, sponge mixtures and other 
culinary preparations.—Well known British 
manufacturer seeks agent. Catalogue and 
price list available. 

Paints and varnishes, including industrial 
and special purpose products.—Old-establish- 
ed British manufacturer desires to appoint 
agent. Literature and price list available. 

Domestic refrigerators.—London company 
wish to appoint agent. MDlustrated pamphlet 
and price list available. . 

Expanding watch bracelets. (Stainless steel 
backs.)—Birmingham maker wishes to ap- 
point agent. MTlustrated pamphlet and price 
list available. : 

Motor Cars.—London *manufacturer seeks 
agent. Illustrated brochure and price list 
available. 

High grade motor  accessories.—London 
firm desires to make business connections. 

High class novelty screen prints of British 
and Italian’ origin—London firm desires to 
appoint agent. 

Safety pearl necklet fastener and chain 
fastener—Birmingham manufacturer wishes 
to appoint agent. Sample available. 

Motor Scooter——British manufacturer de- 
sires to appoint agent. Illustrated pamphlet 
available. 

Multi-unit crushing plant (for quarry use) 
primary breakers, granulators, asphalt and 
tarmacadam plants, concrete mixers.—British 
manufacturer desires to appoint agent. Ilus- 
trated pamphlet available. 

Modern electric light  fittings—London 
manufacturer desires business connections. 
Tlustrated catalogue and price list available. 

Steam Generating Plant for water treat- 
ment, food and chemical plant paper mills 
equipment pressed steel work, iron foundry. 
—An important British manufacturer re- 
quires agent. Catalogues etc. available. 


Japanese Economic Reports 


Steel-ingot production: — 2,213,000 
metric tons during the first 6 months of 
1950. Average monthly output for the 
period was 369,000 tons, compared with 
tones: average of 259,000 tons for 
1949. j 

The high-produtcion levels of 414,000 
tons in May and 395,000 tons in June 
are attributed in part to heavy buying 
in anticipation of steel price increases 
which became effective in. July. How- 
ever, output during July remained close 
to the previous rate. 

Certain steel makers and consumers 
have recommended a subsidy program 
amounting to 1,500,000,000 yen to aid in 
lowering costs of shipbuilding _ steel. 
The Government has declared this move 
unnecessary and has stated that the in- 
dustry itself must continue its efforts 
to lower costs. 

Chemical Industry:— Certain sectors 
of the Javanese chemical industry have 
continued to exceed former production 


levels. The outnuts of ammonium sul- 
fate (136,092 metric tons in June 1950) 
and superphospate have been highly 
satisfactory, and substantial increases 
in production of other fertilizers are 
expected in the next few months. 

Exports demand has led to develop- 
ment of additional plant facilities for 
several industrial chemicals. 

Silk Market:—Raw silk vrices reach- 
ed a new high in Yokohama during 
July, quotations for Grade A 20/22 
denier having been 164,000 ven per bale 


of 132 pounds, the highest since price’ 


controls were abolished. Most obser- 
vers believe that this shary increase 
was the result of shortages of salable 
stocks (largely created by the curtail- 
ment of reeling operations during the 
period March through May of this year) 
and the continued demand for raw silk 
from both the domestic and éxpori 
markets. In addition, the Korean con- 
flict has strengthened silk prices. 
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In-an effort to stabilize silk prices, 
however, the Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry on July 24 released to the 
local market 2,500 bales of raw silk 
from Government stocks, and an an- 
nouncement was made that a further. 
a bales would be released on July 


Camphor:—Production of crude cam- 
phor in Japan in the first 5 months of 
1950 totalled 676 metric tons, a monthly 
average of.135 tons. Average monthly 
production was 105 tons in 1949 and 
132 tons in 1948. 

Refined camphor output for the Janu- 
ary-May period of 1950 was 135 tons, 
or 27 per month. Comparable monthly 
average rates were 58 tons for 1949 and 
51 for 1948. 

Japanese production of crude cam- 
phor oil in the January-May period of 
1950 amounted to 983 metric tons. The 
monthly average of 197 metric tons in 
1950 compares with 137 in 1949 and 169 
in 1948. 

Rubber Goods:—Production of certain 
rubber goods in Japan has increased 
considerably in 1950. The output of 
tires and tubes for the first 5 months of 
this yedr was nearly equivalent to the 
output of the entire year 1949, but the 
increase was mainly in the production 
of bicycle tires and tubes. The output. 
of rubber footwear in the first 5 months: 
of 1950 was more than 80 percent of the 
amount produced in the full year 1949. 
Comparative production figures in 1949,- 
the first 5 months of 1949, and the first 
5 months of 1950 are shown in the ac-- 
companying table. 


Japanese Production of Rubber Tires, 
Tubes, and Footwear 
(Tires and tubes in 1,000 units; footwear 
in 1,000 pairs] 
First®5 months 


Commodity 1949 1949 1950 
Truck tires......... 482.4 220.7 R 
Balloon tires ...... 122.4 44.3 O88 
Motoreycle tires 198.0 717.3 181.1 
Cart, sthres. (..i. see 36.0 15.9 29.9 
Bicycle tires ...... 5,528.4 1,970.6 5,828.8 

Total tires ... 6,367.2 2,328.8 6,304.9 
Truck tubes ....... 469.2 212.7- = 167.1 
Balloon tubes ..... 135.6 42.5 100.3 
Motoreyvele tubes . 193.2 78.0 133.0 
Cart tubes ..... Foc 43.2 15.2 32.9 
Bicycle tubes ..... 5,684.4 2,142.0 5,670.9 

Total tubes 6,525.6 2,390.4 6,104.2 
Rubber-soled socks 22,255.2 8,538.0 13,504. 
hin Spe ies canvas 6 4 

SHGES™ Sungei ens 13,528.8 4,794.8: 15,596.3 
Rubber boots and 

shoes steeeeeeees 5,698.8 2,666.2 5,608.9 

Total footwear 41,482.8 15,999.0 34,709.8 


